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A LITERARY ANNIVERSARY. 


The October number of “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” which celebrates the fortieth anni- 
versary of that periodical, is as noteworthy an 
issue of a magazine as has ever appeared in 
this country, and is at the same time sugges- 
tive of a good many reflections concerning the 
history of American literature, both periodical 
and general. In this case, indeed, the ordi- 
nary distinction between these two kinds of 
literature, together with the implied notion 
that one is inferior to the other, very nearly 
vanishes, so closely have the interests of the 











“ Atlantic” always been bound up with those 
of literature in the best sense. Not only has a 
large part of what we all recognize as the per- 
manent literature of the nation first seen the 
light in the pages of this magazine, but it has 
also occupied from the start, and with no lapse 
from its high aims, the unique position ex- 
pressed by its constant purpose “to hold liter- 
ature above all other human interests, and to 
suffer no confusion of its ideals.” In describ- 
ing the position of the “ Atlantic” as unique, 
we have no intention of disparaging the work 
done by the illustrated monthlies, which have 
placed so much wholesome and instructive 
reading in the hands of the public, which have 
contributed so notably to the development of 
popular artistic taste, and which have offered 
so generous an encouragement to the profes- 
sion of letters by providing a satisfactory mar- 
ket for all sorts of good work. But the fact 
remains that the great success of the “ Atlan- 
tic” has been achieved and maintained without 
the adventitious aid of pictures, that the time- 
liness of a theme or the notoriety of a writer 
have never alone been sufficient to secure ad- 
mission to its pages, and that it has not been 
willing to attack the social and political abuses 
of the time unless it might enlist the grace of 
literary form as an efficient ally in the crusade. 

The temptation to pursue ideals somewhat 
less severe than these must sometimes have been 
very great. The illustrated monthlies have 
grown up and flourished like green bay trees 
(although we would not have the simile of the 
Psalmist carried to its logical conclusion in all 
their cases), while the “ Atlantic” has enjoyed 
its modest prosperity in unenvious self-respect. 
It has seen some of its contemporaries broaden 
their circulation to an extent tenfold that of its 
own without swerving from the lines which it 
originally marked out. It has viewed with equa- 
nimity their successful exploitation of one popu 
lar theme after another, and has refrained from 
following their example, so alluring from the 
standpoint of the counting-room, because their 
methods savored necessarily of journalism. It 
has stood calmly aside while the lions of the 
hour have been captured and placed on exhib- 
ition by other magazines, because its editors 
have always demanded something more than 
the ephemeral interest that attaches to men 
and subjects that are but the fashion of the 
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day. It has eschewed the pictorial appeal to 
popularity because of its abiding faith in the 
virtue of a singleness of aim, and because it has 

ized the fact that illustrations cannot be 
associated with literature without some lower- 
ing of the technical standards of the latter art. 
And for the exercise of this threefold restraint, 
if it has fallen behind in the race for commer- 
eial success, it has won the respect and the 
loyalty of all who can fitly appreciate a fine 
ideal constantly pursued, of all for whom the 
dignity of the literary calling is a matter of 
deep personal concern. “ Holding fast to the 
faith of its founders,” such is its proud and well- 
warranted boast, ‘that literature is one of the 
most serious concerns of men, and that the high- 
est service to our national life is the encour- 
agement and the production of literature, the 
‘ Atlantic’ has never had owner or editor who 
was tempted to change its steadfast course by 
reason of any changing fashion.” 

The names of the owners and editors who 
have thus handed down the magazine whose 
record is so enviable are inscribed upon a roll 
of honor in the minds of the generation that 
has grown up with the life of the “ Atlantic.” 
Of the publishers there are Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., Ticknor and Fields, and the successors 
of the latter down to the present firm of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Of the editors there 
are Lowell, (1859-61), Fields (1861-71), Mr. 
Howells (1871-80), Mr. Aldrich (1880-90), 
and Mr. Seudder (1890-97). Nor must we omit 
the name of Mr. Walter H. Page, who became 
associated with Mr. Scudder in 1895, and 
whose vigorous editorial policy has given new 
life and strength to the magazine during the 
past two years. Some of the recent numbers, 
indeed, have contained groups of articles so 
solid in content and so dignified in form as to 
challenge a favorable comparison with the best 
issues of the old days, when the contributors to 
the magazine included the half dozen greatest 
men in American literature. 

A list of the famous productions that first 
saw the light in the “ Atlantic” would be too 
lengthy to find a place in these notes, and only 
a few may be even mentioned. At the very 
start, Lowell insisted ‘that Dr. Holmes should 
be engaged as the first contributor,” and to 
that insistence we owe the fact that the first 
number contained the beginning of the “ Auto- 
crat” papers. Emerson’s “ Brahma” also ap- 
peared in that first number, and proved “‘caviare 
to the general.” There were a dozen other prin- 
cipal contributors besides these two, and three 





of them are living to-day. A few of the famous 
poems written for the “ Atlantic” are “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” *“‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” “ The Chambered Nautilus,” “ Barbara 
Frietchie,” “The Commemoration Ode,” “Friar 
Jerome’s Beautiful Book,” “The Fool's Prayer,” 
and “ Prospice.” We name only poems so gen- 
erally familiar that the names of their authors 
come to the mind at once. In fiction, besides 
the many serials, there are such stories as 
“ Marjorie Daw” and “The Man Without a 
Country.” In sober scholarship there are such 
writings as Clarke’s “Ten Great Religions,” 
and the scientific papers of Agassiz. In short, 
there is no department of American literature, 
whether creative or scholarly, that would not 
be much the poorer were it without the works 
that have represented it in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly.” 

For forty years, then, this magazine has been 
devoted to “ literature, science, art, and politics” 
(so runs the cover-title), and “ literature” has 
rarely been missing even from the treatment of 
the other major themes. The editor draws a 
parallel between the contents of the magazine 
for its first and its fortieth years which well 
shows how steadfastly the same intellectual aims 
have been pursued. Rather than repeat this 
comparison, we prefer to suggest certain con- 
trasts between the contents of the anniversary 
issue now before us and any possible issue of 
the magazine forty years ago. The proverb 
that men and their interests change with the 
changing times could not receive a better illus- 
tration. Mr. James Lane Allen’s “ Two Prin- 
ciples in Recent American Fiction” requires 
for its inductions a literature of some matur- 
ity, and such a paper could hardly have been 
written in 1857. M. Brunetiére’s contribution 
stands for our modern cosmopolitanism, and 
an essay by a foreign critic would have been 
a strange phenomenon indeed in the provin- 
cial days of the “ Atlantic.” Almost equally 
strange would have been an essay upon a young 
contemporary Italian novelist, and such a nov- 
elist — could he have been discovered — as Sig- 
nor d’Annunzio. “A Russian Experiment in 
Self-Government,” by Mr. Kennan, embodies a 
whole range of ideas that forty years ago had 
hardly found their way into the consciousness 
of writers upon political and sociological prob- 
lems. In fact, there was no “sociology” in 
those days, and political science scorned those 
studies in primitive organization that are now 
its very life-blood. “The Old View of Child- 
hood and the New” presents a contrast that 
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could hardly have been imagined at a time 
when all views of childhood were indistin- 
guishably old, and when pedagogy had not yet 
reared its head among the arts. As for a story 
of “Twenty-five Years’ Progress in Equatorial 
Africa,” if told at all in 1857, it would have 
been either like the story of “a cycle of 
Cathay,” or a bold essay in romantic fiction. 
At that time there were no “ Recent Discov- 
eries Respecting the Origin of the Universe,” 
for the instrument was unknown that should 
first make such discoveries possible; and there 
could not have been any discussion of “The 
Upward Movement in Chicago,” for there was 
no Chicago worth viewing from such a stand- 
point. Finally, we may remark that the very 
interesting article entitled «« Forty Years of the 
Atlantic Monthly” could hardly have had a 
prototype even of the prospective sort, in the 
first year of the magazine’s history, for no 
prophetic vision could have foreseen that the 
problem offered by the material subduing of 
a new continent was to be succeeded by the 
infinitely more difficult problem of subduing 
its rapidly expanding population to the decen- 
cies and the amenities of civilized life, or that 
the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly’ would become so po- 
tent an agency in the performance of that latter 
gigantic task. 








LITERARY VALUES. 


A few years ago it was widely conceded that 
Robert Louis Stevenson had invented style, that 
Tolstoi had discovered human nature, and that 
Herbert Spencer had said the last word about the 
problem of the universe. Dissentients there were, 
indeed, who held that Flaubert was really the first 
writer who had ever properly expressed himself, that 
the Goncourts had dug up those “ human documents” 
we have heard so much about, and that Renan had 
given the final thrust to theology and philosophy 
with his dagger of ironical condescension. 

It has always been so, I suppose. In the forties 
they were wondering where Macaulay “got that 
style,” and had little doubt that Dickens had super- 
seded Shakespeare. It is with literature as with 
the weather — our memories are short, and every 
season is the hottest or the wettest we have known. 
Now, however, that we are nearing our century’s 
end, there is noticeable a pause, a lull in our lauda- 
tion of ourselves. We are beginning to wonder 
how our time will appear at the roll-call of the ages. 
Modernity in literature is a taking bait. People 
have a natural prejudice for reading about them- 
selves and their sons-in-law. They like to see in 
print familiar names and places. Bat after all, the 
main things we have to write about are the perma- 








nent facts of nature, and the emotions, thoughts, and 
actions of our unchanging humanity. An author 
who tries to create a literature out of his own head 
may be modern, but he is not like to become immor- 
tal. Even the decalogue promises long life to those 
who honor their fathers and their mothers. 

There are authors like Spinoza and Kant, who 
have, of course, no concern with the concrete mani- 
festations of character, and who might as well ex- 
press themselves in algebraic symbols as in common 
language for all they have to do with style, yet who, 
nevertheless, have that in their thought which lifts 
their works out of the category of the mere litera- 
ture of knowledge, the dull domain of facts, and 
places them among the proud imaginations of man- 
kind. There are authors, like Le Sage and Dumas 
and Jane Austen, who have hardly an idea to their 
backs, and no more style than is needed to tell a 
story rapidly and plainly, yet whose creative force 
— power over essential human nature — is so pro- 
digious that “Gil Blas” and “The Three Guards- 
men” and “ Pride and Prejudice” are like to last 
as long as men read. And of course there are au- 
thors, like Gray, who coin the commonplaces of the 
world into words of gold. 

Style is not single but complex. It is hard to 
catch it in the act, to fix this Cynthnia of the min- 
ute in any one toilet. As far as prose is concerned, 
style seems to be a vivid realization of all that can 
be said on a subject and an apt selection of the most 
telling points. It certainly does not consist in hunt- 
ing for fine words. Mr. Pater, in his essay on 
Style, concentrates his attention on a single writer 
— Gustave Flaubert; and lovingly describes his 
agonies of composition. A greater master of ex- 
pression than Flaubert, John Keats, says of poetry 
that if it did not come easily it had better not come 
at all. Keats, in the old phrase, corrected his 
verses with care, but he made no fuss about it. We 
do not correct our verse or prose to-day ; we strive 
for the “ ultimate word,” the “chiseled phrase,” the 
“enamelled expression,” and record our struggles 
with complacency, as if the contortions of the 
Sybil were of more importance than the oracle she 
has to utter. Still speaking of prose, the more we 
regard style the more it resolves itself into mental 
endowments, thought, imagination and so forth. I 
open a story of Mr. Stevenson’s — who, if not the 
first of writers, is a very good one — I open “ Mark- 
heim ” or “The Pavilion on the Links,” and what 
dol find? An original and audacious way of look- 
ing at things, and much richness of experience and 
imagination. He has plenty of the bank-notes of 
thought in his pocket, and does not have to make 
one idea do the work of ten. Mere terseness and 
happiness of language follow as naturally as the day 
the sun. A great deal of modern prose, however, 
is given up to the attempt to do more than exhibit 
what the author has inside him. It tries to rival 
painting in rendering nature, and music in repro- 
ducing sound, and is so delicate of scent that, as 
Catullus says, you wish you were all one nose. 
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Marini and Gongora and the Précieuses of Moliere 
are re-born in every generation. There are styles to- 
day which can only be understood through the pores. 

Poetry is on quite another footing in regard to 
style. It is a formal art. Something sensuous is 
added to the idea. It is its business to be beautiful, 
its right to be adorned. Prose ought to go straight 
to the mark; it is the paradox of poetry that in it 
a curved line is the shortest distance between two 
points. Perhaps every poem which has got itself 
remembered has a certain movement which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other verse. It is in this 
matter that poetry has its triumph over prose. 
Prose may be, though it seldom is, as concentrated 
as verse; thought and creative force may express 
themselves as well in one as in the other, — but the 
returns, the correspondences, the accelerations, the 
retardations, the discords, and the harmonies of 
verse give it a power to express life itself. It is 
motion made apparent. 

Both in poetry and prose, style seems to demand 
an indescribable union of personality and the past. 
One must be individual, or as a stylist one does not 
exist ; one must be universal, or as a stylist one dies. 
Many can model themselves on the masters, but 
they will fail of style for a lack of that freedom and 
freshness which can only come from some inward 
fount. Many may have a native daring, strength, 
and originality, yet fail of style for want of mod- 
eration and measure. It is necessary to fight for 
one’s own hand, yet to follow a flag which has led 
the generations. Dr. Johnson, in the mass of his 
work, tried to write Latin prose in English, and 
achieved no style. Carlyle, in “Sartor Resartus,” 
threw aside all reasonable restraints of language, 
and achieved no style. It is a narrow bridge to 
walk, and there is an abyss on either hand. 

To have style is to be of equal validity with nat- 
ural things, to be as strong as winds and tides and 
sunbeams ; to have creative power is to be as a god. 
It is an uncaleulable thing to create a real human 
being, and to create a world is more than to con- 
quer one. An appearance of the gift is common 
enough. Mimicry and observation will do the trick. 
Readers are quite ready to make believe; and as 
children christen a stick or a rag, and read into it 
all the qualities of a living baby, so grown folk 
accept from their novelists or their historians—who 
are only novelists who plagiarize their plots and do 
not have to invent names for their characters — 
labelled dummies, and for the instant think that 
they arealive. But a genuine creation is a different 
thing. Itis a magnet of tremendous strength, and 
tends to draw all minds to it and make them like 
itself. Achilles created Greece in his own image, 
and Hamlet has almost absorbed Germany. 

There are many bad ways of creating character. 
Our contemporary trick of dialect and local color 
must have been the invention of a lazy writer who 
wished to make other people write his books for 
him. The exploitation of what is called a “type” 
is another feeble method. The moment an author 





looks upon another human being from a superior 
point of view, and hails him as a “type,” he ceases 
to have any power over him. The old method of 
“humors” practiced by Ben Johnson had a better 
reason in it, though of course it was quite false. 
Of all the amazing methods of creation, however, 
that produced by Victor Hugo was the queerest. 
He went by recipe—so many ingredients to such a 
result. Some of his explanations as to how he made 
his characters read like directions for compounding 
an omelette or a sauce! Character in analysis is 
the last infirmity of minds which are almost genu- 
inely creative. It is so near life, it betrays as a rule 
such knowledge of human nature, that one is tempted 
to take it for what it seems. But in the main it is 
a puzzle put together only to be taken apart. 

Invention is not enough, observation is not 
enough. Great as Hawthorne is, there is a quality 
of cold curiosity in his dealings with some of his 
creatures which is as repellant in effect as a surgical 
operation. Enthusiasm and admiration are neces- 
sary even in satire. One half of Dryden’s charac- 
ters of Rochester and Shaftesbury, and of Pope’s 
Addison and Villiers, are superb and unmeasured 
eulogy. What the poet or novelist needs to do is 
to draw his creation into his soul—live in it—and 
feel for it the love that mothers bear for their chil- 
dren, whether they are good or evil. This method 
has the one disadvantage that it stamps something 
of the creator’s personality upon the creation, so 
that all Shakespeare’s men are poets and all Mo- 
liere’s wits. The fact that an author has enjoyed 
a character is one test of its reality. Jane Austen 
evidently delighted in her curates, whereas Char- 
lotte Bronté half hated and wholly dispised hers. 
The difference is felt. There is hardly anyone in 
Shakespeare’s world — villains, criminals, or fools 
included — whom he did not evidently love, hardly 
any one against whom he would have been willing 
to draw an indictment. 

It is curious, indeed, that wickedness and weak- 
ness force themselves to the front as the protago- 
nists of almost every drama. Great literature is the 
biography of criminals and fools. Average moral- 
ity and average intelligence are not the stuff out of 
which to create characters that will interest. Evil, 
indeed, seems to be the energetic force of the uni- 
verse, and is the cause of the obstacles and collis- 
ions from which events spring. Every great cre- 
ative poet isa Manichaean. In spite of himself, 
Milton was forced to make the devil his hero; and 
Richardson was shocked to discover that his Love- 
lace was a most attractive monster. The populace 
are willing to pay for crime. Nothing sells a news- 
paper like a murder. Even in the natural world, 


those lurid villians of nature’s melodrama, the light- 
ning and the storm, get infinitely more spectators 
than the milder and beneficent agencies of sunlight 
and dew. Goethe said that he had learned from Poly- 
gnotus that our business on this earth was to enact 
hell. Except Poe and Hawthorne, no American 
writer has ever had any suspicion of this fact. Ever 
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since that adventure in Boston Harbor, there has 
been a flavor of tea in all New England literature. 

One test of a creation is to note whether it is per- 
fectly clear and understandable. If it is, it prob- 
ably is a bad piece of work, a puppet moved by 
wheels and pulleys, and warranted to do the same 
thing whenever wound up. About the greatest fig- 
ures in fiction, there is something of mystery, some 
possibilities of the unexpected. We do not under- 
stand them thoroughly, any more than we under- 
stand our neighbors or ourselves. Goethe’s Hamlet 
is the real one,—bat so is Coleridge's, and Hazlitt’s, 
and Kean’s, and Booth’s, and Irving’s, and yours 
and mine. However diverse and contradictory these 
different impressions are, they are all aspects of the 
one mighty and mysterious figure which is forever 
veiled from full view. 

Thought and thinkers have gone a good deal out 
of favor of late. We have acquired a practical 
turn of mind, and our crowned contemporaries are 
not metaphysicians or preachers, but electricians 
and the like. Poe, who was a great critic in his 
own lines, conducted a life-long polemic against 
didacticism and metaphysics. It is curious to note, 
though, that he is perhaps the most metaphysical 
poet in the whole range of literature. The concepts 
of Time and Space, Birth and Decay, Being and 
Non-Being, wander up and down his works like 
ghosts in a deserted house. Herein lies his superi- 
ority to Hawthorne, whose speculations were theo- 
logical, and exercised mainly on the question of sin 
and redemption, hardiy touching the wider prob- 
lem of Evil. However it has come about, the pro- 
found subjects that have engaged literature for all 
ages are tabooed to it, and writers are bidden to 
seek lighter and more objective themes. And why? 
The abstract is not the didactic. To think in poetry 
does not imply that you are going to turn Adam 
Smith into rhyme. Abstractions lie at the root of 
life, and we cannot produce the flower without 
planting the slip in the ground. Man must think, 
or sink to the level of the animals. He is fighting 
in the dark, thrusting and parrying against an ob- 
scure opponent, and he does not know whether it is 
named Annihilation or Immortality. Granted that 
the problems that rise about us are insoluable by 
any system of speculation, yet by facing them man 
will at least realize his soul, which by forgetting 
them will die out of him. 

Arnold, in his essay on Wordsworth, condemns 
the poetry of revolt. But what great literature is 
there which is not the literature of revolt? Ideal 
poetry and satire spring alike from one root — a pro- 
found dissatisfaction with ordinary life. Job com- 
plains, and Achilles sulks in anger, and Prometheus 
rebels, and Faust makes pact with the Enemy, and 
Alceste in proud honesty wishes to leave the world, 
and Don Juan, with indomitable will, wishes to rain 
it. Everywhere there is revolt and upheaval. What 
is the secret of those proud and melancholy souls, 
the great poets, which so embitters them with life? 
Is it not that they carry within them a standard of 





perfection and greatness, measured by which the 
world stands condemned? The world knows very 
well how to protect itself from ite disgusted t 
men. Homer and Dante were compelled to be little 
better than tramps ; Shakespeare and Moliere were, 
by the law of the land, vagabonds, and in a day 
when they hanged that sort of people — in order, I 
suppose, to give them some visible means of support. 
But the idea! and standard of the poet always ends 
in prevailing, in being accepted — though never in 
being realized. © Cyantes Leonarp Moore. 








COMMUNICATION. 


“AN INQUIRENDO INTO THE WIT AND OTHER 
GOOD PARTS” OF CERTAIN WRITERS. 
(To the Editor of Ta Drat.) 

Is it too late for another word about “ Patrins” ? Mr. 
Hale, in his article on the book and its author in THE 
Drat of September 16, seems to agree with Wetherell’s 
criticism of the Inquirendo: “ It is — well, lopsided; and 
so mortal serious you know,” but may we not quite fairly 
add his conclusion: “ Not that it isn’t great fun, too. 
You will carry the audience.” 

Mr. William Dean Howells argues quite convincingly 
that it is not within the province of the critic to decide 
whether a story is worth telling, but whether it is well 
told: he is to say whether it is good of its kind, not 
whether the kind is to his personal liking. Therefore, 
if a man deliberately announces, “I go a-gypseying,” 
we need not apply strictly commercial tests to his 
gleanings, or insist that he bring back with him a bag 
of wheat, threshed and winnowed of chaff: Rather 
does not the declaration stir something within us to 
respond, “ We also go with thee,” as when your favorite 
playmate used to say, “C’m on: le’s go somewhere.” 
Life has other staples than wheat, and there is both 
value and delight in mint and bramble-berries, and that 
nondescript plunder with which Nature entices her chil- 
dren into the “Great Playground.” 

We never outgrow the idyllic delights of sauntering, 
of simply going somewhere outside of beaten paths; cut- 
ting switches for the pleasant feel of the smooth bark; 
watching the minnows at the footbridge, and leaning 
with delicious tremors over the deep hole by the hem- 
lock ; turning aside for sweet-flag and choke-cherries, 
browsing on spicy birch twigs, sprouting beech-mast, 
slippery-elm bark, or whatever wild delicacy may be in 
season. Does any man grow up properly who never 
filled a torn hat with small, russetty sugar-sweetings and 
lay blissfully in the warm stubble to munch them and 
fling the cores at a grey spot on the gnarled trunk? 
“Going somewhere,” with no thought of arriving; “do- 
ing nothing out of doors” but healthily busy in fellow- 
ship with the great universe of things that are leisurely 
ripening, and soaking full of sweetness and sunshine. 
There is need of plowing and sowing and gathering into 
barns, but this is the legitimate “ return of the native” 
to the patrimony inherited from Eden before the trouble- 
some specification about “the sweat of thy brow,” was 
inserted in the title-deeds. 

Miss Guiney is at her best when she invites us to 
these excursions, discoursing meanwhile in such whim- 


sical fashion that the veriest plodder must smile 
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indulgently as he turns from his task to listen, even 
though she mocks at his ambition and reviles his 
assumptions. He need not take her altogether in earn- 
estor insist that the stone she throws at pretentious 
learning is really aimed at kindly wisdom, insensibly 
diffusing its atmosphere of peace. To be able to carry 
the “ patrimony of liberal education along with one as 
a sure and inseparable treasure,” without “feeling it 
any burden or incumbrance ” — this surely is not to turn 
traitor to one’s opportunities or be disqualified for good 
citizenship, and if we confess that Miss Guiney’s “lib- 
eral education” in the wit and wisdom of the Eliza- 
bethans is sometimes an incumbrance to her talk, we 
need not deny her the “ power of thought and the power 
of style.” Is this really a trifling age in which men are 
in danger of turning aside at every tempting stile to 
stroll in flowery meadows when they should be girding 
up their loins and addressing themselves seriously to 
their journey ? Are there not more than enough serious 
books, considering that we ourselves do not wish to 
read them, but only feel that their perusal would benefit 
our neighbors? “The Great Playground ” never seemed 
so attractive; the “ Harmless Scholar ” is infinitely fas- 
cinating, and we feel sure it was he who, in some happy 
moment, dreamed out the true “Ethics of Descent.” 
Is “ Quiet London” amisnomer? But who knows Lon- 
don if not Mr. Henry James, and has he not declared 
that in London alone one may find a typical and abso- 
lately perfect rural walk, over such velvet turf, under 
such majestic trees, that he longs to be a department 
clerk, compelled to traverse its delightful way morning 
and evening. 

“Puppy” and “A Fine Gentleman” are improving 
acquaintances, worthy to be named in the same category 
with many a literary politician; certainly they do not 
discredit “His Late Majesty” by their manners or 
morals. We even prefer their companionship to that 
of royalty, and could wish that Miss Guiney in her gyp- 
seying had gone oftener afield through the green lanes 
frequented by such unpatented nobility, leaving King 
Charles to his parks and pleasure grounds, but even so 
we feel she is quite sure to “carry the audience.” 

Emity Huntineton MILter. 


Evanston, Iil., September 24, 1897. 








“THE INCOMMUNICABLE TREES.” 





We hear the ocean’s open roar, 

The burdened surging; aye the sea 

Uplifts his passion, mightily 

It wakes, the round of his great shore. 

The loud sky shouts her secrecy, 

The hill makes moan, rock-ribbed and hoar; 
Sea, sky, and hill — far forth these three 
Pour out their souls forevermore. 

With us, with us, it is not so. 

To brooding music move our leaves, 

In purl and murmur on and on 

Flow subtile numbers, lulling, low, 
Half-heard, scarce come ere they are gone; 
A mystic stir forever weaves, 

The Presence passes to and fro, 

The yearning stillness joys and grieves; 
But our high calm strive not to hear, 

This our deep peace hope not to know. 


Joun Vance CHENEY. 





The Hew Books. 





Str HARRY JOHNSTON IN BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


The region somewhat pretentiously styled 
British Central Africa lies north of the Zambesi 
and in the South Central part of the continent, 
and is bounded on the north by Lake Tangan- 
yika and the Congo Free State, on the north- 
east by German East Africa, and on the east, 
south-east, and west by Portuguese posses- 
sions. Politically the country is divided into 
Sphere of Influence and Protectorate — the 
former division being administered under the 
charter of the British South Africa Company, 
the latter under the Imperial Government di- 
rectly. The Sphere of Influence is much 
larger than the actual Protectorate, which is 
chiefly confined to the districts bordering on 
Lake Nyasa and on the river Shire. The chief 
agent in bringing this region under British 
control was Sir Harry H. Johnston, the accom- 
plished and versatile author of the volume now 
before us. The ambitious title “ British Cen- 
tral Africa” was, it seems, prospectively (and, 
as it turned out, prematurely) conferred by Sir 
Harry, who hoped at the time that it would 
cover a larger and, politically, a much more im- 
portant district than it now does. As he says: 

“On the principle that it is disastrous to a dog’s in- 
terest to give him a bad name, it should be equally true 
that much is gained at the outset of any enterprise by 
bestowing on it a promising title. I therefore chose 
that of ‘ British Central Africa’ because I hoped the 
new sphere of British influence might include much of 
Central Africa where, at the time these deeds were done, 
the territories of foreign powers were in a state of flux, 
no hard and fast boundaries having been determined ; 
therefore by fair means Great Britain's share north of 
the Zambesi might be made to connect her Protectorate 
on the Upper Nile with her Empire south of the Zam- 
besi.” 


Eventually, however, the well-laid schemes 
of the author and his political chiefs looking to 
continuity of British possessions went “ a-gley,” 
the boundaries of German East Africa and of 
the Congo Free State becoming conterminous 
in the district north of Tanganyika, an arrange- 
ment which interposed a strip of foreign terri- 
tory between British Central Africa and the 
English Protectorate to the north of it. En- 
gland secured from Germany a right of way 
across the intervening strip — a mere easement 





* British Centra Arrica: An Attempt to Give Some Ac- 
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granted by the terms of the Anglo-German 
Convention. Similarly the Belgian agents were 
able to establish their claims to the country 
west and southwest of Tanganyika; so that 
British Central Africa, so far from attaining 
the territorial limits and relations to which its 
founder originally aspired, is now a compara- 
tively isolated inland country having free ac- 
cess to the sea only by a navigable river under 
international control, and forming a nearly 
exact geographical parallel to the State of Para- 
guay in South America. 

The present work deals only with that east- 
ern portion of British Central Africa which 
came within the author’s personal experience, 
that is to say it is mainly confined to the reg- 
ions bordering on Lakes Tanganyika and the 
Shire river. Of these comparatively little 
known regions it gives by far the fullest, weight- 
iest, and most entertaining account that has yet 
appeared. The narrative and descriptive por- 
tions of the work are as a whole admirably 
done — they are so well done, indeed, that one 
regrets the more a certain rather trifling or 
flippant note that crops out in them occasion- 
ally, and tends to lower the tone of a scholarly 
and in some respects even brilliant book. It 
will prove something of a shock, for instance, 
to the serious reader to find an eminent natur- 
alist and geographer suddenly dropping the 
thread of his recital to refresh himself with a 
quite irrelevant scrap of doggerel, such as this : 
“* There are all sorts of girls, there is every kind of girl, 

There are some that are foolish, and many that are wise ; 
You can trust them all, nodoubt, but be careful to look out 
For the harmless little girlie with the downcast eyes.”’ 


No book is the worse for humor; but humor, 
like Sir Harry Johnston’s “ girls,” has its sorts 
and kinds. 

The author has treated his theme with ency- 
clopedic fulness, as a glance at the table of 
contents indicates. Chapter I. tells us, by 
means of a vividly picturesque series of typical 
set scenes and panoramas, “ What the Country 
Looks Like.” The succeeding eleven chapters 
discuss severally the “« Physical Geography of 
the Country”; its “ History” (which really 
begins with Livingstone, though the author 
hazards some interesting conjectures as to its 
remote past, based on researches into language, 
examination of racial types, traditions, etc. ); the 
* Slave Trade”; “ European Settlers”; “ Mis- 
sionaries ”; * Botany ”; ** Zodlogy ”; “ The Na- 
tives”; “ Languages.” Much detailed infor- 
mation, mainly scientific, is contained in the 
Appendices to the several chapters. The au- 
thor’s turn for scientific pursuits and political 








enterprises is coupled with an artist’s sense of 
the beauties of nature and an artist’s delight 
in depicting them. This dualism of tempera- 
ment, if we may so style it, lends his book its pe- 
culiar character. The volume reveals by turns 
the man of sensibility, and the man of hard 
facts. It seems as if Sir Harry were 
alternately of the spirit of Michelet, and the 
spirit of “ Mr. Gradgrind.” Of his pictorial 
style a set scene or two from his opening pano- 
rama of Central African scenery may serve as 
examples. 


“A steadily flowing river: In the middle of the 
stream an islet of very green grass, so lush and so thick 
that there are no bright lights or sharp shadows — 
simply a great splodge of rich green in the middle of 
the shining water which reflects principally the whitish- 
blue of the sky ; though this general tint becomes opal- 
ine and lovely as mother-of-pearl, owing to the swirlin 
of the current and the red-gold color of the pombe | 
sand-banks which in shallow places permeates the reflec- 
tions. Near to the right side of the grass islet separ- 
ated only by a narrow mauve-tinted band of water is a 
sand-bank that has been uncovered, and on this stands a 
flock of perhaps three dozen small white egrets closely 
packed, momentarily immoveable, and all stiffly regard- 
ant of the approaching steamer, each bird with a gen- 
eral similarity of outline almost Egyptian in its monot- 
onous repetition. The steamer approaches a little 
nearer, and the birds rise from the sand-bank with a 
loose flapping flight and strew themselves over the land- 
scape like a shower of large white petals.... The 
afternoon is well advanced, and in the eastern sky, which 
is a warm pinkish blue, the full moon has already risen 
and hangs there a yellow-white shield with no radiance. 
On the opposite bank of the river to the palm trees is a 
clump of tropical forest of the richest green with purple 
shadows, lovely and seductive in its warm tints under 
the rays of the late afternoon sun.... Tiny king- 
fishers of purple-blue and chestnut-orange flit through 
the dark net-work of gnarled trunks, and deep in this 
recess of shade small night-herons and bitterns stand 
bolt upright, so confident of their invisibility against a 
back-ground of brown and grey that they do not move 
even when the steamer passes so close by them as to 
brush against the tangle of convolvulus and knock down 
sycamore figs from the glossy-leaved, many-rooted fig 
trees.” 

The following transports us to the moon-lit 
depths of a Hyphene palm forest. 

« , . . Each palm is surmounted by a graceful crown 
of fan-shaped leaves in an almost symmetrical oval 
mass, radiating from the summit as froma centre. The 
fruit which is clustered thickly on racemes is — seen by 
daylight —a bright chestnut brown and the size of a 
Jaffa orange. This brown husk covering an ivory nut 
is faintly sweet to the taste and is adored by elephants. 
It is on that account that I have brought you here to 
see with the eye of the spirit a herd of these survivors 
of past geological epochs. Somehow or other it seems 
more fitting that we should see the wild elephant by 
moonlight —at this present day. He is like a ghost 


revisiting the glimpses of the moon —this huge grey 
bulk, wrinkled even in babyhood, with his monstrous 
nose, his monstrous ears and his extravagant incisor 
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teeth. . . . Now you hear the noise they make —an 
occasional reverberating rattle through the proboscis as 
they examine objects on the ground half seriously, half 
playfully ; ; and the swishing they make as they pass 
through the herbage ; or the rustle of branches which 

are being plucked to beeaten. But they are chiefly bent 
on the ginger-bread nuts of the palms and to attain 
these, where they hang out of reach, they will pause 
cocasionally to butt the palm trees with their flattened 
foreheads. The dried stems and the dead fronds crash 
down before this jarring blow. The elephants pause 
every now and then in their feasting, the mothers to 
suckle their little ones, a huge bull to caress a young 
female with his twining trunk, or the childless cows to 
make semblance of fighting, and the half-grown young 
to chase each other with shrill trumpetings. Before the 
first pale pink light of early dawn the moonlight seems 
an unreality. In a few minutes the moon is no more 
luminous than a round of dirty paper and with the yel- 
low radiance of day the elephants cease their gambol- 
lings and feasting, form into line, and swing into one of 
those long mare wen He which will carry them over sixty 
miles of forest, plain and mountain to the next halting- 
place in their seeming- purposeful journey.” 

British Central Africa is a well-wooded coun- 
try, especially in the Nyasa province, though 
here and there on the line of water parting 
between the river systems there are compara- 
tively barren spots, where the trees are poor 
and scrubby and the plants grow in scattered 
tufts. There is nowhere any large unbroken 
area of the dense tropical forest characteristic 
of Western Africa; but in the moister districts 
there are occasional patches of woodland quite 
West-African in character, and containing, 
moreover, certain trees, birds, and mammals 
hitherto believed to be peculiar to that region. 
From this and other facts the author is led to 
surmise that “the whole of Africa was once 
covered with more or less dense forest, but that 
the climate in the eastern half being drier than 
in the west, the ravages of the bush fires started 
by man have made greater headway than the 
reparatory influence of nature.” The geology 
of the country seems to be relatively simple. 
The commonest formation is a mixture of met- 
amorphic rocks, grauwacke, clay-slates, gneiss 
and schists. The principal mountain ranges 
are mostly granite. In the stream valleys and 
depressions, especially in the Nyasaland prov- 
inces, is found the black “cotton” soil (a 
deposit of the shells of molluscs mixed with 
black vegetable earth), so highly valued in 
India, and which is usually extremely rich for 
cultivation. In the sandstone formation of the 
West Shire district and round the northern 
half ot Nyasa, coal is found —a little shaley 
on the surface, but probably overlying good 
combustible coal. As to gold, to the Anglo- 
Saxon adventurer driven ‘by the auri sacra 





fames, British Central Africa appears to hold 
out (as yet) no especially glittering bait. 

“In the Marimba and Central Angoniland districts, 
also in the mountains of the West Nyasa coast region, 
and in parts of the Shire Highlands, a gold-bearing 
quartz exists. Alluvial gold is reported to exist on the 
Northern Angoni plateau, in the West Nyasa district, 
and at the head-waters of the River Bua, just within 
the Protectorate. In the valleys of the rivers flowing 
south to the Zambesi (in Mpezeui's country) gold really 
does exist, and was worked at Misale by the half-caste 
Portugese in the last, and in part of the present cent- 
ury. Although there are many reports that payable 
gold has been found in the rock, which only needs the 
requisite machinery to crush out, at anything from 10 
dwts. to 1 oz. per ton, no conclusive evidence has yet 
been offered to support these statements by specimens 
which can be submitted to analysis.” 

In the interesting chapter on “ Missionaries” 
the author discusses in a very candid, and, as he 
claims, impartial way the character and value 
of missionary work in Central Africa. Jm- 
primis he declares that “‘ No person who desires 
to make a truthful statement would deny the 
great good effected by missionary enterprise ” 
in that country. This good appears to him, 
as we gather, to be mainly of the secular and 
practical kind — the essentially religious re- 
sults of missionary labor (as indicated by the 
numbers of real converts made) being rela- 
tively small. Hence, it seems probable to Sir 
Harry that when the history of the great Afri- 
can states of the future comes to be written 
the early missionary will figure therein prim- 
arily as the temporal, rather than the spiritual, 
guide of the natives, and as the bearer of use- 
ful European arts and handicrafts to a be- 
nighted continent. All of which, one may 
suggest in passing, will depend largely upon 
the mental attitude of the future historian and 
his generation toward the general question in- 
volved. Says the author : 

“The pioneering propagandist will assume [in fu- 

ture history] somewhat of the character of a Quetzal- 
coatl — one of those strange half-mythical personal- 
ities which figure in the legends of old American . 
empires; the beneficent being who introduced arts and 
manufactures, implements of husbandry, edible fruits, 
medical drugs, cereals, domestic animals. . . . It is 
they (the missionaries) too who in many cases have first 
taught the natives carpentry, joinery, masonry, tailor- 
ing, cobbling, engineering, bookkeeping, printing, and 
European cookery; to say nothing of reading, ioe 
arithmetic, and a smattering of general knowledge. . 
At the Government press at Zomba there is but one 
European superintendent — all the other printers being 
mission-trained natives. Most of the telegraph stations 
are entirely worked by negro telegraph clerks also de- 
rived from the missions.” 

We are to conclude, then, that the verdict 
of the impartial observer of missionary work 
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in Central Africa must be almost wholly in its 
favor. The author finds, nevertheless, that 
there exists in some quarters a bitter prejudice 
against the missionaries, and a tendency todeny 
or to disparage their services. The causes of 
this feeling, he concludes, are two: 

“ (1) The Cant which, by some unaccountable fatal- 
ity, seems to be inseparably connected with missionary 
work, and (2) the arrogant demeanor often assumed 
by missionaries toward men who are not of their man- 
ner of thought and practice, though not necessarily men 
of evil life.” 

Sir Harry’s charges as to “ cant” and “ ar- 
rogant demeanor ” are doubtless not altogether 
ill-founded in a certain proportion of individual 
cases ; but it will probably be objected that 
in thus broadly explaining the existence of the 
prejudice in question he takes account only of 
the ways and character of those who are the 
objects of it, without at all troubling himself 
to look into the ways and character of those 
who harbor it; and that an explanation thus 
grounded is at best only half an explanation. 
To fully understand why the Central African 
missionaries are disliked “ in some quarters,” 
and to decide fairly just how much or how 
little they are themselves to blame for it, we 
must first know who it is that dislikes them. 
Certain incidental admissions of our author’s 
seem to throw a little light on this point. He 
remarks, apropos of the alleged “ arrogant de- 
meanor ” of the missionaries, that the average 
European (lay) pioneers are not “ very credit- 
able specimens of mankind. 

“ They are aggressively ungodly, they put no check 
on their lusts; released from the restraints of civiliza- 
tion and the terror of ‘what people may say,’ they are 
capable of almost any degree of wickedness.” 

Such being the character of a large contin- 
gent of the white population of British Central 
Africa, the prejudice there against missionaries 
seems explicable on other grounds than those 
given by Sir Harry. The missionary is not 
likely to be a universally popular man in a 
community largely made up of “ aggressively 
ungodly” people, to whom his presence is a 
restraint and his ways are a rebuke — and to 
whom, moreover, all profession of piety is 
“cant,” and who would naturally resent a decent 
attitude of official aloofness from loose ways 
and loose company as savoring of “ arrogant 
demeanor” and the spiritual conceit of the 
“unco guid.” In point of fact, there is, as it 
seems to us, a fundamental rivalry between the 
African missionaries and the army of self-seek- 


ing or merely nomadic adventurers now stream-. 


ing thither in the wake of the Rhodeses, Jame- 





sons, and Barnatos. What dreams of future 
theocratic states in Africa the more ambitious 
missionaries may not unreasonably. have cher- 
ished before the tide of European invasion set 
in, we do not know ; but there is evidently still 
a clash of aims and ideals between the mis- 
sionaries and the political agents who are 
wrangling over and parcelling out the land — 
and, incidentally, shoving aside or shooting 
down the original holders of it. Even the 
godly Boer, trusting in providence and his rifle, 
treats the black man as a mere beast of burden. 
In fine, to the missionary Africa is primarily 
the Lord’s vineyard where the Lord’s work 
is to be done; to almost everybody else who 
goes out there it is a vast field for political and 
commercial exploitation, where a good deal of 
even devil’s work may be done, if only the use- 
ful end is likely to be secured thereby. The 
African must, and should, give way before the 
“ Africander.” But it is in the meantime 
rather hard for the missionary to see his once 
special province overrun and his pious toil 
among the heathen threatened with undoing 
by industrial civilization’s advance guard of 
largely graceless adventurers, who have little of 
civilization to bestow upon the black man save 
the contagion of its vices. 

The volume is an exceptionally handsome 
one, profusely and beautifully illustrated from 
drawings by the author and from photographs. 
Sir Harry’s experiences of things African is 
perhaps more thorough and many-sided than 
that of any other living authority; and the 
reader who is interested in things African is 
not likely to find a dull or an uninstructive 
page in his book. E. G. J. 








ART AND LIFE.* 





The relation of literature to life — or, one 
might as well say, of art to life —is a very 
important question. A question it has been 
since Aristotle, and a question it will remain 
until someone has either genius enough to 
divine the adequate answer or scholarship 
enough to work the answer out. And it is 
important, because nowadays art is becoming 
a very great possibility in life, a possibility 
which if rightly used may amount to much. 

As the young American grows up, one of 





*Tue RELATION oF LITERATURE TO Lirz. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Boox anp Heart: Essays on LirERATURE AND LIFE. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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the great circumstances which comes some- 
how to his notice is infallibly Art. Religion, 
Learning, Science, Politics, Society, Work, 
Athletics, each one of these, of varying kind 
and in varying degree, is one of the things that 
go to make up the surrounding of circumstance 
wherein he developes. Each may help him to 
make of himself what he does make of himself. 
Art of some kind is as universal as these other 
circumstances, and is said by many to be as 
useful, if one can avail oneself of it. An enor- 
mous literature is at everybody’s command ; 
the theatre is open to very many ; music is only 
a little less accessible, and in some forms is 
even more accessible ; pictures are not so uni- 
versal, but still are not uncommon; statues 
may be found by the earnest seeker, and here 
and there one sees architecture. Nobody can 
entirely avoid art, and nobody tries to do so. 
Everybody has some dealings with art. How 
many make it a thing of real good to them? 
How many are really influenced by it? 

The novel is at present the most omnipresent 
form of literature. It is a prevalent opinion 
that novel-reading may have bad results. But 
except in one direction, few seem to imagine 
that novel-reading may have good results. 
That one direction points toward direct teach- 
ing conveyed by fiction. Without discussing 
the real value of novels with a purpose, we 
may ask, Are there many novel-readers who 
are aware that they may be influenced, if they 
choose, by the novel as literature ? 

There are in our country numerous literary 
clubs. In how many of them is literature re- 
garded as a moulding power, and in how many 
is it conceived as a repository of facts? Some 
literary clubs make literature a much more 
interesting and amusing thing than it was be- 
fore ; some show that it will reward the earnest 
student with a delightful form of mental exer- 
cise; and we hope that there are some that 
give their members the idea that literature 
may, if they choose, be a matter of vital and 
eternal service to them. : 

Our colleges and universities, without ex- 
ception, maintain professors of literature. 
Some of these professors have succeeded in 
making it clear that modern literature contains 
as many matters which may be made the sub- 
ject of scholarly research as do the classics. 
Others have succeeded in arousing in their 
students a sort of high-pitched idealism which 
is fascinating in college, although sometimes 
forgotten when once out of it. Is there more 
than one, most unacademic of professors that 





he is, whose students cannot escape from the 
consciousness that literature may be the breath 
of life to the spirit ? 

We think that Americans are, as a people, 
practical enough to make some use of litera- 
ture, if they see that it can be of use in the 
everyday solutions of the problems of living. 
We think that literature is nothing to them 
because they have no idea of what it may be. 
We think it the duty of our chief literary 
critics to tell them the truth on this subject. 

The three great English critics of our gen- 
eration, Matthew Arnold, Walter Pater, John 
Raskin, had each his theory on this matter, 
definite enough to be understood without great 
difficulty. Even the critics of secondary rank, 
John Addington Symonds, Vernon Lee, Fred- 
eric Harrison, are continually revolving the 
question. Being men of letters and not scien- 
tists, they do not always go about the business 
in the most direct and systematic manner ; still, 
they go about it seriously in ways of their own. 

It is a fault of American criticism that it 
has not as yet had very much to say upon the 
subject. But now we have two volumes by two 
of our best-known essayists, which at first sight 
would seem to deal with the matter. 

It may be hypercritical to remark, first, that 
neither of the books does deal very fully with 
the matter. Mr. Warner’s volume is a collec- 
tion of essays named from the first essay : the 
others “‘ have been selected for their general 
relation to the theme of the title essay, that is 
to say, the connection between our literary, edu- 
cational, and social progress.” Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s collection is not a collection of «« Essays 
on Literature and Life,” but of some essays on 
literature and other essays on life or some as- 

of it. 

“The Relation of Literature to Life,” 
although we have spoken of it as a question, is 
really a very vague matter, and may include 
almost anything. Literature may be an effect 
of Life: so Taine regarded it. It may also be 
regarded as a cause, or an influence: that is 
the view that we have spoken of above, and 
that is the point Mr. Warner considers in his 
first essay and elsewhere. His conclusion 
hardly satisfies us. Literature, he points out, 


is wrongly regarded by the multitude as a 
thing apart from life (p. 19) ; it is really, how- 
ever (p. 22), a thing of immense value to 
everyone. So far, there is nothing to dispute ; 
but why is poetry, literature, art, of value to 
everyone? Because, says Mr. Warner, it is 
“not merely the comfort of the refined and 
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the delight of the educated ; it is the alleviator 
of poverty, the pleasure-ground of the igno- 
rant, the bright spot in the most dreary pil- 
grimage” (p. 28): it is a matter “of present 
enjoyment” (p. 49) or of future, its main ob- 
ject is to entertain (p. 151), to lift the burdens 
of life by taking us for a time out of our hum- 
drum and perhaps sordid condition: it is the 
help and solace of the many (p. 117). This 
seems to be Mr. Warner’s main opinion: as 
will be noticed, it is expressed in several places. 
We regard it as rather a commonplace idea; 
it has long been familiar, and it does not in 
itself settle anything. For the fact is that 
some people enjoy good literature and more 
enjoy bad literature. What is really needed is 
something that will show why good literature 
is a better solace than bad. But if art be a 
solace in the hardships of life, how can we be 
satisfied to say that the value of any genuine 
piece of literature is in “the enlargement of 
the mind to a conception of the life and devel- 
opment of the race” (p. 298)? Is “ enlarge- 
ment of the mind” necessarily “a solace” 
amid the hardships of life? Is it not the next 
step which is the step really worth while? Why 
not get at the real difficulty? Why content 
oneself with illustrating views that have already 
been often illustrated? We do not think that 
Mr. Warner solves the question when he ad- 
vises that a taste for good literature be incul- 
cated in the common schools. The trouble is 
that the youthful mind does not always take 
naturally to good literature, and the average 
common-school teacher is not always able to 
show that good literature is something really to 
be desired. Take it all in all, although we 
have only touched the central point, Mr. War- 
ner does not do much toward making clear 
what part literature must have in life: what he 
says has been said before, and does not touch 
the really difficult point. 

Colonel Higginson does not give us even as 
much help as Mr. Warner, the reason being, as 
we have indicated, that he has not anywhere 
made any effort to deal with the subject indi- 
cated by the title of his book. He has merely 
collected a number of his recent essays and 
given them a title which seemed to include 
them all, — as it would include almost every- 
thing else. The essays are rather like good 
mellow winter apples; and we have enjoyed 
them. We disagree with Colonel Higginson’s 
apparent view that literature is chiefly valuable 
as a mine of unfamiliar quotations; but that is 
a minor detail. We think that everybody will 





like to read the book, and that no one will gain 
from it many ideas on the connection between 
literature and life. 

It is a pity, but neither of these books really 
addresses itself to what is an important matter, 
and a matter which they seem to affect to deal 
with. They bring us no farther on the way. 
They will be read with interest, and soon for- 
gotten ; for though each is the work of a man 
of great talent, neither is a book to be taken 
seriously. Being lightly written, they will be 
lightly read. Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 








RECENT POETRY.* 


A shelf of somewhat ample dimensions, groan- 
ing beneath the weight of recent song, reminds us 
that it is several months since Toe D1at made its 
last survey of the poetical product of England and 
America. Of the numerous volumes that have 
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since accumulated, many must be passed over with- 
out mention, but there remain a score or more that 
shall receive some attention. By virtue of both 
its subject and its excellence, “The Builders and 
Other Poems,” by the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, is 
entitled to the first place in the American section 
of the preeent survey. Mr. Van Dyke can lay no 
claim to great distinction among the host of our 
minor poets, but a great occasion sometimes lifts a 
man above his natural height, and the sesquicen- 
tennial celebration of Princeton University proved 
such an occasion for this sincere and large-souled 
divine. The “Ode” which he recited upon that 
occasion is a fine example of this academic sort of 
composition, and has a considerable inherent value. 
One of its noblest passages is the following: 
“Softly, my harp, and let me lay the touch 
Of si on these rudely clanging strings ; 
For he who sings 
Even of noble conflicts overmuch, 
Loses the inward sense of better things ; 
And he who makes a boast 
Of knowledge, darkens that which counts the most,— 
The insight of a wise humility 
That reverently adores what none can see. 
The glory of our life below 
Comes not from what we do, or what we know, 
But dwells forevermore in what we are. 
There is an architecture grander far 
Than all the fortresses of war, 
More inextinguishably bright 
Than learning’s lonely towers of light, 
Framing its walls of faith and hope and love 
In deathless souls of men, it lifts above 
The frailty of our earthly home 
An everlasting dome ; 
The sanctuary of the human host, 
The living triumph of the Holy Ghost.” 
The publication of this poem has given the author 
oecasion also to collect some half-hundred pages 
of random verse, obviously written with no set pur- 
pose of becoming a poet, but merely as the expres- 
sion of some insistent mood or striking phase of 
natural beauty. It is all very pleasing and in perfect 
good taste, although it never becomes particularly 
impressive. It is such verse as almost any cultured 
thinker of sincere life and high ideals may pro- 
duce from time to time, and for which life is at 
least none the worse, either for the writer or his 
audience. 


Mr. Gilder’s new volume is entitled “For the 
Country,” and includes poems (some old and some 
new) written for patriotic occasions and in memory 
of our great soldiers. It “is devoted to the idea 
of a vital nationality, and a citizenship as self- 
sacrificing and courageous in peace as in war.” 
The American public knows well how unflinchingly 
Mr. Gilder has stood for these civic ideals, and his 
verse is the refined expression of a life that has 
been in the best sense one of service. We some- 
times wish that Mr. Gilder’s metres were less un- 
tamed, and that he would not try so many experi- 
ments in stanzaic form, but he always has some- 
thing to say, and his voice is urged by a genuine 
lyrical impulse. That when far from home he is not 





forgetful of his native land is evidenced by these 
verses from “ A Winter Twilight in Provence,” a 
poem written at the beginning of last year. 
“* Dear country mine! far in that viewless west, 

And ocean-warded, strife thou too hast known ; 

But may thy sun hereafter bloodless shine, 

And may thy way be onward without wrath, 

And upward on no carcase of the slain ; 

And if thou smitest, let it be for peace 

And justice — rot in hate, or pride, or lust 

Of empire. Mayst thou ever be, O land! 

Noble and pure as thou art free and strong : 

So shalt thou lift a light for all the world 

And for all time, and bring the Age of Peace.”’ 
It is not difficult to read between the lines of this 
poem dated just at the time of the amazing out- 
burst of jingoism that seemed for a moment to 
threaten a fratricidal war between the two nations 
that, of all nations in the world, have the deepest 
reasons for living in amity and in the common 
possession of a great historical past. 

The widow of the late Timothy Otis Paine has 
published a thin volume of selections from his 
poems which, by their unaffected simplicity and 
their closeness to the heart of nature, at once dis- 
arm criticism and make to their readers an appeal 
of which more elaborate verse often fails. There 
is something very winsome about this description 
of “The Evening Primrose,” for example. 

“The primrose blooms at eventide, 
And, where I go, the highway side 
It lights up with its yellow blow: 
What else it does I do not know, — 
Except, all day, and, until blowed, 
The bud is gray, with slight perfume, 
Till eve unfold a clean sweet bloom.” 
That keenness of observation which, as the prefa- 
tory memoir tells us, “caught the reflection of a 
violet in the clear eyes of a grazing cow,” is re- 
vealed in many a pretty versicle of this collection. 
We are sometimes reminded of Emily Dickinson, 
as in the two quatrains called “Good Work.” 
** Who praised when sun, moon, star, 
Great earth, and sea spread far 
Were made? But yet what worth 
From laboring sun, sea, earth ! 
“*Put work enough in all 
Thou doest, great or small, 
And let the ages tell 
How much thou didst, and well.” 


Still more frequent are the suggestions of Emer- 
son, with whom the author had no slight spiritual 
kinship on the mystical or “transcendental” side. 
His life was that of a Swedenborgian minister and 
a scholar in the ancient tongues. The study of 
Solomon’s Temple and the Egyptian “ Book of the 
Dead” were to him more serious preoccupations 
than the phenomena of modern life could afford, 
and he once wrote that if he knew anything, it was 
“ Ezekiel’s heart.’”? He was born in 1824, lived his 


adult life as a pastor in East Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts, and died a year or two ago. 

Mr. John James Piatt’s volume of verse, mostly 
occasional, has for its leading features two odes, 
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one for the Cleveland Centennial, the other for the 
dedication of the Cincinnati Music Hall. We make 
an extract from the latter: 
** Look, what high guests attend our happy rite, 
With earth-woven wreaths but sphere-enchanted faces, — 
The Masters of Delight ! — 

First he, of the elder days, 

Whom the great organ owns 
With its vast-bosomed, earth shaking, heaven-reaching tones 
(Let the proud servant throb his loftiest praise! ). 
Next he, who built the mighty symphonies, 
One for each muse, who, chaunting joy and peace, 
Thrills us with awe and yearning infinite, 
Picturing divine repose, love’s world-embracing height ! 

Then he, whose noblest strain 
Brings Orpheus back to quicken earth again, 
To conquer darkness and the dread under-powers, 
Charming lost love from the deep doors of hell, 
And lo, the choral master, highest in fame 
(A thousand voices lift to greet him well), 
Who breathes sure faith through these frail hearts of ours! 

many another well- belovéd name, 
Ay, many another, comes with these, 
Star-like, with spheral harmonies : — 
elcome each and all, 
To our festal Hall, 

Long be its music-lifted dome 

For their abiding souls the transient home.”’ 


Mr. Buckham’s “ The Heart of Life ” is a volume 
of the tasteful “Oaten Stops” series. It is a collec- 
tion of simple lyrics of nature, and of the everyday 
moods of life, pretty and facile, but not striking. 
The following is a favorable example: 

“* Out of the bosom of God comes the day,— 
Flood of the tenderness nothing can stay ; 
Love that up-springing sets the world singing, 
Steeples a-shine and the silver bells ringing. 
Infinite motion of infinite ocean, 

Light but the symbo! that broadens for aye, 
Out of the bosom of God comes the day.”’ 


The above remarks may be repeated in the case 
of Mr. Urmy’s “ Vintage of Verse,” except that his 
nature-lyrics are given the local coloring of the 
Pacific coast. One stanza will do as well as a score. 

“* The sun has set, and evening skies 
Begin, like rosebuds, to unfold, 
While on the distant mountain-tops 
Still linger faint, stray gleams of gold, 
Like kisses pressed by angel lips 


There is no offense in such verse, and likewise no 
strength. It is merely the echo of a great voice 
reflected a hundred times or more. 


There is some measure of strength, albeit fitfully 
displayed, and some command of the deeper harmo- 
nies of rythmical utterance in the poems modestly 
entitled “ Fugitive Lines,” by Mr. Henry Jerome 
Stockard. The finer qualities of his verse are dis- 
played in the sonnets, as well as in such a lyric as 
“ Pallida Mors,” from which we quote a stanza. 

“* For thou dost come a friend, 
Or if thou shudder in with cerements stoled, 
Or sweep swart as a Memphian King, or bend 
An angel fair as Titian e’er did feign,— 
For thou dost come a friend, since thou wilt hold 
Nepenthe for life’s pain 
Unto my lips, and round me fold, 
Like some rich garment, peace that shall not end, 
While days and months and years be onward rolled.’’ 





Mr. Robert W. Chambers has written some rol- 
licking songs “ With the Band,” so suggestive of 
Mr. Kipling’s barrack-room echoes that the reader 
did not need to be reminded of the source of inspi- 
ration by a piece directly inscribed to the English 
poet. Since this piece is one of the best in the 
volume, we must quote from it. 

‘* May that blessed day come early, 

Tommy A., 

When the British nation learns 

That it’s silly to be surly. 

Not a Boy in Blue but yearns, 
Tommy A., 
Tommy A., 

For the good old family fashion, — 

Arm in arm, for all in age; 

And if others want a thrashin’, 

Why we’d never say ’em nay ;— 

With our helmets on our head, 

An’ our tunics, blue or red, 

An’ our jolly bugles playin’ 

All the way from New York bay to Bombay ! — 
Se — 


Go it! you are game. 
Tommy A., 
Tommy A., 
For our pride is in your fame, 
Tommy A. 
Half a million Boys in Blue 
Drink a health, my lad, to you, 
An’ they ’ll cheer you from Bombay to Mandelay, 
Tommy A. 
Half a million Boys in Blue 
Stand to back you through and through, 
An’ perhaps they 'Il prove it too, 
If there ever comes a day 
When a brother needs a brother for to help him on his way, 
Anywhere betwixt Berlin an’ Mandelay, 
Tommy A.” 
Other pieces are more suggestive of Mr. Bret Harte 
(from whom Mr. Kipling himself really derives), 
and the famous ballad of the “ Heathen Chinee ” is 
provided with a not unworthy counterpart in the tale 
of “A Man from Noo York,” who was about as 
guileless as Ah Sin. 
* Sa. ay, 
He said that he did n’t know poker, 
An’ he swore that he did n’t drink rum ; 
Which, stranger, I'll state I’m no soaker,— 
Leastways, I’m no all-around-bum. 
An’ he said that he did n’t like ladies, 
Yet I seen him smile twice at my Anne; 
He was young — so he said — and afraid his 
Simplicity shocked me ! — Oh, damn! 
An’ he feared some nefarious man 
Might play him a game of flim-flam, 
If he pushed the door, 
An’ walked on the floor, 
Where the wicked men rush the can.” 


The rest of this moving tale may easily be imagined. 
We should like to quote from “ The Texas Rangers,” 
which is in the same vein, but space forbids. “The 
Visit to West Point” gives a barrack-room view of 
the meddlesome legislator much like the inside views 
of Parliamentary commissions which Mr. Kipling 
has given us with such telling effect. A second sec- 
tion of this volume is more serious, and has touches 
of an art not unlike Mr. Dubson’s. Its prevailing 
note, however, is less restrained, being well illue- 
trated by the stanzas entitled “The Worm Turns.” 
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Each his humble tribute pays, 
Lifts to you his ardent gaze, 
Turning your small head with praise. 
“ You are pleased to treat with scorn 
Men, as though beneath you born. 
You believe it when we say: 
* Man is born but to obey! 
You are made of finer clay.’ 


*** Man is built from common dirt, 


Better angel ! — queen ! — his staff |’ — 
Pray excuse me while I laugh. 

“* If we call you ‘angel,’ * queen,’ 
Take it simply that we mean 
WE are KINGS! Oh, don’t you know, 
You’re not really angels though, 
Till Saint Peter tells you so?” 

“ At the Gates of Song,” by Mr. Lloyd Mifflin, 
is a collection of one hundred and fifty sonnets, 
selected, so the author tells us, from about twice 
that number. Mr. Mifflin is evidently a facile ver- 
sifier, for the present volume is accompanied by a 
notice of three other books of poems “ now in course 
of publication.” Although these sonnets bear a 
modest title, it is evident that their author takes 
himself very seriously. He presents the public with 
his portrait as well as his poems, and, after remark- 
ing upon the difficulties of the sonnet-form, adde 
that “ he is proud in the consciousness that if he has 
added nothing to the lustre of that narrow and 
intricate domain of literature, at least he has not 
tarnished it with anything indecorous and unseemly.” 
Both of the foregoing claims may well enough be 
allowed, for the sonnets (except for an occasional 
liberty taken of set purpose with the structure) are 
conspicuously correct in form, well-balanced, smooth- 
sounding, and each the expression of a definite 
thought. But with all this technical correctness, 
they are somehow lacking in the power to thrill or 
even deeply to stir the reader. A good typical ex- 
ample is “ Build Thou Thy Temples.” 

** Reward lies in the work, not in the eye 
Nor voice of critic. Whether in the mart, 
Or on the Heliconian hills apart, 
Toil at thy temples builded in the sky. 
Dreams are, in sooth, the only verity. 
The world with scorn may lacerate thy heart — 
Insult with praise too late. . . . Delve at thine Art: 
Beauty shall never unremembered die. 
“ The sculptor, unillustrious and alone, 
Pent in the still seclusion of his room, 
Carves, through the vexed vicissitude of years, 
Some marvel in Carrara, but the stone 
Men heed not till it stand above his tomb — 
The cold commemoration of his tears.” 
One may find no fault with such work as this. It 
is truly noble in sentiment, and excellently put. 
Only — and this is the feeling with which we have 
read Mr. Mifflin’s work throughout — it lacks the 





imaginative vision ; its ideas have long been stereo- 
typed; and its phrasing rarely escapes from the 
conventional mould. 

Mr. Henry Hanby Hay, whose “Created Gold,” 
published some time ago, we were able to greet with 
a qualified kind of praise, now approaches the 
public with a new volume, “ Trumpets and Shawms.” 
Trumpets we know, but we are a little uncertain 
about shawms. The author calls them “ dulcet,” 
and compares them with gentle bells and tinkling 
rills. We have not found much that is dulcet in 
the volume, but the blaring quality is very evident. 
Mr. Hay is a Manxman, it seems, and has persuaded 
that other Manxman, Mr. Hall Caine, to write an 
introduction for the volume. We are told that the 
poet “has given us the very color and scent of our 
lovely and beloved little island.” A judgment 
passed by so competent an authority must be allowed, 
although the Manx influence is less noticeable than 
the influence of the man Robert Browning, who has 
evidently been Mr. Hay’s model. Sometimes he 
succeeds in giving us a very fair imitation of the 
sort of dramatic idyl or monologue that Browning 
produced so readily. “The Court Awards It,” 
being Shylock’s soliloquy the day after the trial, is 
@ case in point. 

“Oh, dog! the opportunity was thine 
To face the crowd, which, though it hated, feared ; 
And take the guilty flesh with even hand, 
And show their justice what their justice is! 
Wail not for that, but rather tell thyself 
The cavilling court had birthed one cavil more, 
A hundred hands had plucked away thy steel ; 
Thou might’st not. Never Jew found Christian just. 
Oh, had I dared to dash the court aside, 
Under the fifth rib atrike, and end it all! 
And do as they do,— say the man was cursed, 
And then proceed to execute the curse.” 
Mr. Hay’s qualities, and their defects, may be well 
illustrated by the closing lines of “ A Vestal.” The 
climax of the gladiatorial combat has been reached, 
and, 
“ Dread stillness the horror entrances, 
All pause for the signal of death, 
While a Vestal, with dead, pallid glances 
Looks down and indraws her calm breath : 
Death broods o’er the ebony ocean, 
Men gazing and fearing, but dumb ; 
Till the Vestal, sans warmth or emotion, 
Points down to the earth with her thumb. 
All are gone (and the carcass is somewhere), 
The Cesar to revel and shame, 
While the Virgin, slow pallid and dumb fair, 
Preserves the perpetual flame.” 


Mr. Lesser’s “Echoes of Halcyon Days,” we 
learn, date from ten or more years ago, when the 
author, too, dwelt in Arcadia. Their belated pub- 
lication is influenced “ partly by the promptings of 
perhaps over-zealous friends, partly by the author's 
parental desire to congregate the mental offspring 
of a period antedating his embarkation on the 
‘bubble, toil, and trouble’ of a professional career.’ 
That career, he takes pains to inform us, has borne 
“literary fruit in the form of a treatise on ‘The 
Historical Development of the Jury System.’” We 
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do not know that treatise, but we trust that it is 
lucid and worthy of its high theme. The “ Echoes,” 
however, have been wafted to our ears, and the 
author’s confession of “long addiction to the philos- 
ophy of stoicism” emboldens us to say that they 
are not remarkable. We quote from the touching 
and tragic tale of “ Lucian and Lydia.” 
“* As his blood was ebbing fast and faster, 
Lucian oped his glazing eyes once more, 
Turned a mute curse on the cruel master 
Angels to the seat of judgment bore : — 
Then one long look on his loving maiden — 
Of eternal hope that one look said : 
And his soul, of earthly woes unladen, 
From his mangled body upward fled.”’ 
If any more “echoes of halcyon days” yet linger 
in Mr. Lesser’s memory, we trust that he will sup- 
press them. The law is an excellent profession, 
and, without knowing anything of Mr. Lesser’s 
professional career, we have no hesitation in saying 
that his chances of shining as a legal luminary are 
considerably greater than his chances of success in 
wooing the fickle muse. 


We get back into the domain of true poetry when 
we turn to the exquisite volume which bears the 
honored name of Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Here is imagination and to spare; here also are 
chastened thought and melodious utterance. We 
should like to quote at length from the varied con- 
tents of this collection, but must remain content 
with a single sonnet. 


‘** When in the dark of some despairing dream 
Sorrow has all her will with me, and ease 


Where the winds dip them in the far bright seas 
That roll and break about the Hebrides, 
See white wings flash and hear the sea-birds scream. 

“Or it may be in palace gardens falls 

The moonlight on white roses, where the swell 
Of one great lover’s heart in passion calls 
To deeps iv other hearts. And, listening, well 
I know, while sink my slow dissolving walls, 
So Music lured Eurydice from hell.’’ 
‘This poem is peculiarly typical of Mrs. Spofford’s 
work, because it is one of several that show her to 
be no stranger to the message that music bears to 
the soul. Her apprehension of the divinest of the 
arts is something deeper than the merely conven- 
tional appreciation of most poets. They use musical 
terminology as a rhetorical adornment merely; the 
present writer seeks to give it a real verbal inter- 
pretation. 

Miss Ruth Lawrence’s sheaf of “Colonial 
Verses” consists of short poems written to accom- 
pany a series of photographs taken at Mount Ver- 
non. The verses are correct and pretty, embodying 
a graceful sentiment, but in no way remarkable. 
“Beneath the Trees” is a good example. 

“* Beneath the trees at even-glow 
I wander, meditative, slow, 
Where courtiers brave with gold and lace 
Befitting well the stately place, 
Once gayly sauntered to and fro. 





“On velvet turf by green hedge-row 
I picture statesman, scholar, beau, 
And dainty damsel fair of face, 

Beneath 


How swift the deepening shadows grow. 

The noble fathers of our race 

Are gone, with all their wit and grace, 

They laid their ashes long ago 

Beneath the trees.’ 
In Mr. John Stuart Thomson, we must welcome 

a worthy accession to the growing choir of Cana- 
dian singers. His “ Estabelle and Other Verse” is 
a noteworthy production, and gives him an un- 
doubted right to a place in the group of poets headed 
by Professor Roberts, Mr. Lampmann, and Mr. 
W. W. Campbell. Our extract may be no more than 
a single stanza — the closing one — from the long 
and beautiful “Ode Written in Autumn.” 


“Strange suns begin to light the shorter days ; 


The Indian summer and the harvest moon 


Give way before the banks of purple haze ; 
Cicadas pipe at eve their shrilly tune, 
Bueolies of the melancholy time ;— 
The mower now surveys the low-laid grain, 
And picks a last belated berry red ; 
The corn-ricks’ shadows lengthen on the plain; 
Soft on the breeze I hear a distant chime 
Tolling a requiem for th’ untimely dead.” 
It is remarkable how close to the heart of nature 
these young Canadian poets contrive to keep. 
They have the faculty of observation — minute, 
accurate, and at the same time sympathetic —in a 
degree quite extraordinary even to-day, and almost 
unknown in English poetry before Tennyson opened 
our eyes. Mr. Thomson’s poems are nearly all lyrics 
of nature, and many of them strike a note of pure 
and singular beauty. 

By way of interlude between the American and 
the English section of this survey, we may at this 
point say a word about a modest booklet of French 
verse, written by M. René de Poyen-Bellisle, of the 
University of Chicago, and entitled “Journées 


a’ Avril.” ** Je n’écris plus de vers,” 
says the author, 
“Ce sont mes péchés de jeunesse, 
Que pour rechauffer mes hivers 
En vieux grandpére je caresse.’’ 
We take the liberty of doubting the exact truth of 
this observation, and hope to read many more 
verses by M. de Poyen-Bellisle before he reaches 
grandfatherly years. There are some charming 
things in the present collection, cameos in the man- 
ner of Gautier, musings in the manner of Musset, 
and sonnets of skilful construction. One of the 
shorter pieces is this “ Enigme.” 
“Tl avait épuisé tout le possible humain ; 
Les Empires s ‘étaient ébranlés sons sa 
L’ Art s’était enrichi de ses efforts utiles; 
Grfice & lui les déserts étaient beaux et fertiles ; 
Mais il restait toujours petit et mécontent ; 
Et sans pouvoir trouver, cherchait ; sombre, haletant ! 
— Puis un jour il comprit! et courbant bas la téte, 
Joyeux il murmura: ‘Ta volonté soit faite’!”’ 


One of the best things to be found in this volume is 
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the really remarkable translation of Shakespeare's 
“ When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes.” 
The closing verses are as follows: 
** Soudain je pense A toi; tout rit dans ma pensée 

Et comme |’alouette au ciel bleu s élangant 

Chante un hymne d'amonr avec le jour naissant ; 

J’ai bientét oublié ma misére passée, 

C’est que, je t’aime tant, que quand je pense A toi 

Je ne changerai pas mon sort avec un roi! ”’ 

Of all the verse evoked by the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, Mr. Kipling’s “ Recessional ” has made the 
deepest impression, and best deserves to be long 
remembered. Probably next in importance to that 
noble poem is the “ Jubilee Greeting at Spithead to 
the Men of Greater Britain,” written by Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton. This work, albeit only a thin 
pamphlet, is also noteworthy as being the first pub- 
lication of its author in anything that may be called 
book form. The foremost of living English critics, 
and one of the most notable of living English poets, 
Mr. Watts-Danton has thus far been content with 
the suffrages of the few who have found him out, 
who have learned to detect his personality in un- 
signed pages of “The Atheneum,” or who have 
treasured up in scrap-book his furtively-appearing 
sonnets. A volume of his “ Poems” has now been 
promised us for more than two years past, but we 
shall not believe in it until it actually lies upon our 
table. The “Jubilee Greeting ” now published is a 
poem in twenty-two stanzas, one of which we have 
selected, not without difficulty, as representative of 
the whole. 

* They fought with England long ago ; 
They strove with her whose gate the billows keep ; 
On Channel chalk they sleep below — 
In caverns of the great North Sea they sleep. 
* Thus soldier, priest, and mariner,’ 
He said,— our guardian angel said,—' shall perish ; 
My deeps have still a sepulchre 
For all whom envy or hate shall stir 
To strike across them — strike at England, her 
The billows cherish.’ ” 
The grave austere note of the above excerpt char- 
acterizes this fine poem throughout. The work is 
fittingly dedicated “to our great contemporary 
writer of patriotic poetry, Algernon Charles Swin- 
barne.” 

Mr. Francis Thompson’s volume of “ New Poems” 
is, like its two predecessors, a very Klondike for 
the gold-hunters of song, and its treasures are almost 
as difficult of access. The public is fairly well 
informed by this time of Mr. Thompson’s distressing 
mannerisms, verbal perversities, and wanton obscu- 
rities of thought. It knows also that whoever is 
prepared to brave hardships in the quest of beauty 
may often find it, imbedded nugget-like in the rough 
matrix of Mr. Thompson’s verse. Here, for exam- 
ple, is treasure-trove such as shall reward the dili- 


gent seeker. 
** Happiness is the shadow of things past, 
Which fools still take for that which is to be! 
And not all foolishly : 


For all the past, read true, is prophecy, 
And all the firsts are hauntings of some Last, 





But to reach this passage he must make his way 
through a “discinct nature,” and over “coerule 
pampas of the heavens,” where “reel the swift 
spheres intemperably,” besides witnessing many 
other strange sights and sounds. 

Mr. Watson’s “ The Year of Shame” has been 
on our shelves so long that it has lost something of 
its timeliness. It consists mainly of sonnets on the 
Armenian question, including those previously pub- 
lished in “ The Purple East.” The Bishop of Here- 
ford contributes an introduction, in which he assures 
us that “ it is the spirit of Isaiah that is represented 
in this book of poems.” This is flattering to Mr. 
Watson, if not to the prophet. But the poet has suf- 
fered before this from the praises of his injudicious 
admirers. There is real fire in his work, although 
it blazes up with too furious a rhetoric to produce 
the deepest impression. For example, he calls the 
Sultan “ Abdul the Damned.” Most poets would 
have let it go at that, but Mr. Watson’s wrath is 
unsatisfied, and he continues : 

“Tn a world where cruel deeds abound, 

The merely damned are legion : with such souls 

Is not each hollow and cranny of Tophet crammed ? 

Thou with the brightest of hell’s aureoles 

Dost shine supreme, incomparably crowned, 

Immortally, beyond all mortals, damned.” 
This is the mere impotence of wrath. Compare 
these “ Dire” with those of Mr. Swinburne, for 
example, and one gets the difference between froth 
and freshet, between fire and flame. ‘So soon is 
dead indifference come?” asks Mr. Watson. Yes, 
and with indifference to the theme of his out- 
pourings a greatly abated interest in the sonnets 
themselves. Vehemence is one thing, and deep- 
seated indignation another. Mr. Watson may have 
had the latter, but he has put only the former into 
his verse. He has written neither Swinburnian 
“ Dire” nor “Chatiments” after the manner of 
Hugo, but merely a set of turgid and overwrought 
sonnets. We should not speak so severely were 
Mr. Watson a poet of less pretensions, but he has 
been so clamorously belauded that it becomes the 
evident duty of criticism to speak the exact truth 
about his work. He must be measured by higher 
standards than those usually set for minor poets, 
since comparison with the greatest has been chal- 
lenged, if not by him, at least for him by his friends 
and admirers. 


«“ A Shropshire Lad,” by Mr. A. E. Housman, is 
a collection of short poems, extremely simple in 
diction, which strike a thin but pure lyric note. 
Here is one of them: 
**From far, from eve and morning 
And yon twelve-winded sky, 
The stuff of life to knit me 
Blew hither: here am I. 
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** Now — for a breath I tarry 
Nor yet disperse apart, 
Take my hand quick and tell me, 
What have you in your heart. 
‘“*Speak now, and I will answer ; 
How shall I help you, say ; 
Ere to the wind’s twelve quarters 
I take my endless way.’’ 

Almost equally simple, but now more animated, 
now informed with a deeper passion, are the poems 
contained in Mr. A. C. Benson's new volume. Here 
the author shal! be his own critic, and a part of his 
«“ Envoi” at once illustrate and describe his verse. 

“*T cannot sing as sings the nightingale 
Frenzied with rapture, big with rich delight, 
Till lovers lean together, passion-pale, 
And chide the awestruck silence of the night. 
“*T cannot sing as sings the brooding dove, 
At windless noon, in her high towers of green, 
A song of deep content, untroubled love, 
With many a meditative pause between. 
“ But I can sing as sings the prudent bee, 
As honr by patient hour he goes and comes, 
Bearing the golden dust from tree to tree, 
Labours in hope, and as he labours, hums.”’ 
Mr. Benson’s poetry is very genuine, and impresses 
the reader with its sincerity and artistic restraint. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s “ Verses and Sonnets” are 
by turns quaint, musical, and passionate. The son- 
nets exhibit his best work, although some of them 
take great liberties with the form. We quote the 
sestet from “ The Poor of London,” an invocation 
to the justice of God. 

“The Poor of Jesus Christ whom no man hears 

Have called upon your vengeance much too long. 
Wipe out not tears but blood — our eyes bleed tears: 

Come, smite our damnéd sophistries so strong, 
That thy rude hammer battering this rude wrong 

Ring down the abyss of twice ten thousand years.’’ 

Mr. J. S. Fletcher's “ Ballads of Revolt ” are six 
in number, and make up a very small book indeed. 
They mark with deep irony the contrast between 
what life really is and what the idealist would have 
it to be, between the mechanical observance of 
religion and its innermost spirit. Perhaps the 
most impressive of the ballads is “ The Scapegoat,” 
which has for its theme the life of Christ. 

‘Then woke the world with sudden stir, 
(Whence came this power our hearts to draw ? 
Call ye this man a carpenter? 
He is a God!) they cried in awe. 
** Ah me, it was no god they hailed, 
No arbiter of life and death, 
But a poor man who dared and failed, 
A carpenter of Nazareth. 
“Failed? Aye, for still the nations bend 
To their false gods a servile knee, 
And still the scapegoat finds his end 
On the dark heights of Calvary. 
“* But here and there upon the sun 
Some man still fixes — eyes, 
Lot the new life in me arise!” ™ 
The similarity of this work to that of Mr. John 
Davidson is obvious, and it may be said that Mr. 
Fletcher does not suffer in the comparison. 


Witi1am Morton Payne. 











BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


An Englishman's We have read Mr. G. W. Steevens’s 
instructive studies little book entitled “The Land of 
suet the Dollar” (Dodd) with pleasure 
and, we trust, some profit. The author is a wide- 
awake, open-minded Englishman who visited our 
shores during the progress of the recent president- 
ial campaign, and his book is a reprint of letters 
written by him while on the wing through the 
States, to the London “ Daily Mail.” The mental 
attitude of the average English traveller to America 
is one of amused curiosity. He comes to America 
predisposed first of all to laugh; and he usually 
laughs his fill—at least so long as he remains on 
this side of the line that divides us from Canada. 
Mr. Steevens brought to our shores an abundant 
stock of curiosity, and a sense of humor by no means 
deficient. But as a traveller he is not primarily 
the man who laughs. His liking for “ Max O’Rell” 
is evident; but he can hardly be said to have taken 
the Frenchman as his model. He came to this 
country chiefly to study us at close range during 
the bustle of an exciting political campaign. To 
this end he attended conventions, large and small, 
local and general; he watched miles upon miles of 
political parades, and endured hours upon hours of 
political oratory ; he heard both candidates speak ; 
he saw the arrival at Canton of one of those aston- 
ishing “delegations” — this time one from Portage 
County, “the finest county in the country,” as Mr. 
McKinley took care to point out with great force in 
his address; he witnessed the placarding of the 
returns, and the subsequent frenzied jubilation of 
the victors. Mr. Steevens describes all this with 
some humor, but with an ever-present sense of the 
real gravity and dignity of the main situation. He 
endeavors to outline clearly for the benefit of his 
English readers the trend of the looming political, 
social, and economical issues which must from now 
on, even at the best of times, haunt the consciousness 
of the people of this country, and which it only needs 
a period of “hard times” like the one now waning 
to bring to light with startling distinctness. “Good 
times” are now setting in; and we shall probably 
go on in the old way for another decade or so mak- 
ing hay prosperously while the sun shines and 
taking little or no thought for the morrow. But 
“hard times” will recur; discontent will recur; the 
ery for change will recur. There will again be 
(who can doubt it?) the ominous confrontation at 
the polls of candidates representing respectively 
the class whose interest it is to conserve, and the 
class whose only seeming chance of salvation it is 
to pull down. The crisis may again be tided over; 
but, speaking in the light of current indications, 
one may fairly say that he would be an optimistic 
prophet indeed who should predict that it will be 
averted or its asperities softened by the wise antic- 
ipatory reforms and concessions of those now in a 
position to make them. Mr. Steevens is no such 
prophet, nor indeed does he venture much into 
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direct vaticination. His view of our national future 
is not on the whole a sombre one— that is, of our 
ultimate ruture. If there are storms ahead for us, 
they will at least purify the air. Growing class an- 
tagonisms, and a widespread conviction that to get 
dollars is the one end of life —these, Mr. Steevens 
concludes, are the twin sources of our national peril. 
The lighter topics usually touched upon by the 
tourist are not neglected in the volume, which is, 
all in all, much the best of its kind that has come 
to our notice of late. 


Sophia V. Bompiani’s brief “ His- 
The Waldenses. tory of the Waldenses” (A. S. 

Barnes & Co.) is an excellent essay 
upon the characteristics, chief personages, and 
events in the history of that most ancient body of 
religious reformers whose descendants to-day oc- 
cupy @ small part, not more than three hundred 
square miles, of the Cottian Alps. Historians have 
usually ascribed the organization and faith of the 
Waldenses to Peter Waldo, a distinguished preach- 
er of the twelfth century, but the author accepts 
rather the traditions of the people themselves, 
quoting many authorities in support of a much 
earlier origin. It is shown that when the Paul- 
icians of Armenia, fleeing from the persecutions 
of the eastern emperors, emigrated to France in 
the eighth century, and there established the sect 
known as the Albigenses, they found in the Wal- 
denses, just across the Italian border, a people of 
similar religious beliefs. The traditions of the 
Waldenses assert that they were driven from 
southern Italy, in the time of the second and 
third centuries, to the Alpine valleys, where they 
have since lived. About one-third of the book is 
devoted to this contention for the antiquity of the 
people, while the remainder, written with unfailing 
interest, treats of their innumerable persecutions 
by the Papacy, their ministers, their heroes, their 
martyrs, and their final attainment of religious 
freedom in 1848. 


In * The Novels of Charles Dickens,” 
recently issued in the “ Book-Lover’s 
Library” (Armstrong), Mr. Fred- 
eric G. Kitton has collected a fund of interesting 
and valuable information concerning the works of 
a writer whose wonderful popularity seems ever on 
the increase. The growth and development of each 
of the great novels, the circumstances under which 
it was produced, the terms of publication, facts re- 
lating to the illustrators and to famous prototypes 
of characters in the novels, present whereabouts 
of the original MSS., present value of first editions, 
— all this and much more is here set forth in a fresh 
and entertaining way. The work is interesting alike 
to the book-collector and to the lover of Dickens, 
and forms a welcome addition to Mr. Kitton’s nu- 
merous volumes of Diekensiana. — “* My Father as I 
Recall Him,” by Miss Mamie Dickens ( Westmin- 
ster, England: The Roxburghe Press), is a simple 


Books on Dickens 
and his works. 





and unpretentious account of the home life of the 
great novelist, written by his youngest daughter. 
No attempt is made at an elaborate or connected 
biography, and little that is not already known may 
be found in the volume. But these few slight 
sketches give us such a charming and intimate pic- 
ture of Dickens the man that the lover of his works 
who does not read the little book will have missed 
a distinct pleasure. 


To those who wish to become ac- 
quainted with our common flowers 
by an easier method than that pre- 
sented in the ordinary text books of botany, the vol- 
ume by Mrs. Caroline A. Creevy, entitled “ Flowers 
of Field, Hill, and Swamp” (Harpers), may be cor- 
dially commended. The author is an adept in the 
science she illustrates, and while devising a simple 
way by whieh lovers of wild flowers may learn their 
names and relationships, she has not neglected to 
dignify her work with an array of curious and well- 
digested information. The plants are classed in 
groups according to their habitat in low meadows, 
dry fields, cool woods, or in and near the water. 
About a thousand species belonging to the Atlantic 
States from New England to Florida, and for the 
most part to the Middle States also, are described. 
The volume is a pleasant supplement to the man- 
uals of Grey, Bessey, and others of their rank. 


Roadside sketches Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews’s “ Fa- 
with pen miliar Features of the Roadside” 
eniguet. (Appleton) is a volume made doubly 
attractive by its wealth of illustrations, the work of 
the author's clever hand. The chapters describe 
the varied wild life to be met with in tramps along 
a country road, including flowers, birds, insects, and 
amphibions. The author appears to be interested 
in the different tribes alike, and to be equally appre- 
ciative of their respective traits. In treating the 
birds, he makes an attempt to reduce their songs 
within the limits of our musical seale. Such at- 
tempts are interesting, but as a rule not entirely 
satisfactory. As each bird has some peculiar fashion 
in the delivery of his song, so each listener seems 
to have a peculiar experience in hearing it. For 
example, on page 119 Mr. Mathews states that the 
phebe’s strain comprises only two notes, and he 
writes them with a falling inflection. Every phebe 
which we have ever heard lisped his several notes 
with both rising and falling inflection, and his song 
is so described by most authorities. 


Mr. Tighe Hopkins has given us, in 
a presentably made volume of 265 

a rather interesting account, 
interspersed with more or less familiar historical 
episodes in point, of “The Dungeons of Old 
Paris” (Putnam). His endeavor has been to restore 
to such storied edifices as the Prison d’Etat, the 
Conciergerie, the Maison de Justice, ete., their 
special and distinctive character at the most import- 
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ant dates in their respective careers, and thus to 
bring home to the reader the full force and signifi- 
cance of the old French proverb, “ Triste comme 
les portes d'une prison.” The author seems to be 
somewhat of an enthusiast on his dismal subject — 
an amateur of historic prisons, as it were; and he 

into the harrowing details of the architecture 
of his favorite edifices with evident zest and no 
little learning. “I have undone,” he assures us, 
“the bolts of nearly all the more celebrated pris- 
ons of historic Paris, few of which are standing at 
this day.” Vincennes, the Temple, the Concier- 
gerie, the Abbaye, Sainte-Pelagie, the Bastille— 
these are certainly names around which cluster 
memories of dramatic scenes and striking figures. 
Of the narrative and romantic possibilities of his 
theme Mr. Hopkins makes fair use. The book is 
liberally sprinkled with illustrations, some of them 
after curious old plates. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The seventh edition of Mr. George Haven Putnam ’s 
“ Authors and Publishers” presents a revised text and 
considerable additional material. For those not already 
familiar with this useful book, we quote from the title- 
page a description of the contents of this “manual of 
suggestions for beginners in literature.” The work 
comprises, in brief, “a description of publishing meth- 
ods and arrangements, directions for the prepara- 
tion of MSS. for the press, explanations of the details 
of book-manufacturing, instructions for proof-reading, 
specimens of typography, the text of the United States 
copyright law, and information concerning interna- 
tional copyrights, together with general hints for au- 
thors.” This handsomely printed volume is published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Among the many attractive editions of standard 
English literature published this season by Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., we note with particular approval 
the reprints of Matthew Arnolds ms and Brown- 
ing’s “ The Ring and the Book.” The Arnold volume 
includes a number of early poems hitherto uncollected, 
and has an introduction by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole. 
But why, oh why, does Mr. Dole say that Arnold con- 
demned the American people as a race that knew not 
Obermann, “as a knowledge of Ubermann was in his 
eyes a test of civilization” ? The special features of the 
Browning volume are the biography, introduction, and 
explanatory notes contributed by the editors, Miss Char- 
lotte Porter and Miss Helen A. Clarke, whose zeal for 
their chosen poet is well known to readers of “ Poet- 
Lore,” and whose fitness for the present task no one 
may question. 


“The Works of Frangois Rabelais,” in the famous 
old translation of Urquhart and Motteux, are republished 
in a tasteful five-volume edition by Messrs. Gibbings 
& Co. of London. The J. B. Lippincott Co. are the 
American agents for this work. Mr. Alfred Wallis 
has revised the text and provided an introduction, and 
the volumes are charmingly illustrated by photogravure 
reproductions of the plates in Picart’s Amsterdam 
edition of 1741. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Gautier’s ever-delightful “Captain Fracasse,” trans- 
lated by Miss Ellen Murray Beam, is published in an 
attractive illustrated edition by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. 

Mr. Henri Péne du Bois has made a translation of 
Prosper Merimée’s “ Letters to an Unknown,” and the 
work is published by the Messrs. Brentano in very 
tasteful and pleasing form. 


The 1897 volume of “ The Pageant,” a literary and 
art annual, will be published shortly by Mr. M. F. Mans- 
field of New York, and will contain contributions from 
many of the best-known writers and artists of the day. 


A translation of Diderot’s immortal “ Rameau’s 
Nephew,” made by Miss Sylvia Margaret Hill, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. The trans- 
lation is from the autographic text of the author, undis- 
covered until 1890. 

A new edition of the Waverley novels, in forty-eight 
volumes, and similar in form and make-up to the popu- 
lar “ Temple Classics,” will be published in this country 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, in connection with 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. of London. 

“Clever Tales,” selected and edited by Miss Char- 
lotte Porter and Miss Helen A. Clarke, is a volume of 
translations from Villiers de l’Isle Adam, Strindberg, 
Halévy, Garshin, Kielland, and Arbes, most if not all of 
the tales having previously appeared in “ Poet-Lore.” 
Messrs. Copeland & Day are the publishers. 

«“ A Manual of Physical Drill,” by Lieut. Edmund L. 
Butts, is published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. The 
object of the work is to systematize physical training in 
the army, and to furnish a practical guide that will en- 
able any officer to give regular and beneficial instruction 
to his command. The volume is well illustrated with 
reproductions of photographs. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co., a new publishing firm, 
have sent us some interesting announcements which 
reached us too late for inclusion in the “List of Fall 
Announcements” in our last issue. Among the titles 
on their list may be mentioned Mark Twain's new book, 
« Following the Equator”; “The Open Boat, and Other 
Tales of Adventure,” by Mr. Stephen Crane; an eighteen- 
volume edition of Shakespeare, edited by Prof. Henry 
Morley; “Tales from McClure’s,” in three volumes; 
“ Bird Neighbors,” with fifty colored illustrations; a 
volume by Colonel Waring, of the New York street- 
cleaning department; and a half-dozen other equally 
interesting books. 

Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, who died on the 10th of 
September, was best known to the world as the editor 
of the “Spectator.” His personality was so merged 
in that review that he found little opportunity for out- 
side literary work, and the list of his books is a brief 
one, including only the “Scott” in the “ English Men 
of Letters” and a few volumes of miscellaneous essays 
in criticism. He was a strong and serious writer (if 
anything over-serious), and the chief bent of his mind 

was in the direction of religious and philosophical prob- 
leatn, His temper was conservative, the concessions 
to liberalism that he could not help making in this age 
of the world were made grudgingly, and he did not 
always display the candor that we had the right to ex- 
pect of a writer occupying his position. His best erit- 
ical writing is probably to be found in his essays on 
Arnold and Newman. 
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THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


In continuation of our Announcement List of Fall 
Books, in the last issue of THe Dra, we give the fol- 
lowing List of forthcoming Books for the Young. 


Will Si ’s Little Lad, by Imogen Clark, illus., 
uction 





Frost, illus. c 
of Navy, Mol Elliot Sea Hl, ill _ 
ete i) Kirk Mi 


astory of the fall of Carthage and Corinth, by Alfred J. 
Church. illus., $1.50.—The Golden Galleon, a story of 
Queen Elizabeth's times. by Robert Laigeeen, illus., $1.50. 
_ gay in a Teens by Edith King Hall, illus. in 
colors, ete., King of the Broncos, and other 
tales of New Tisxios, by Charles F. Lummis, illus., $1.25. 

— The Border Wars of New England, by Samuel ‘Adams 
Drake, illus., $1.50. (Chas. Scribner's Sons. ) 


y ler Harris, \ 
oe Te gia. Being = Bey, bo Onesie Dedley 
us., $1 ing @ y 
Warner, new edition, with introduction and illustrations 
— Johnson, $2.— Stories and Sketches for the 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, new edition, 
$1.50. Wek fm Folk Lyrics, by Frank Dempster Sherman, 
new enlarged edition, illas.— The Revolt of a ee: 
by Ellen Olney Kirk, $1.25.— An Unwillim 
ee $1.25. (Houghton, M nin & bo) 
a $1 i — Bias at . Martha ‘Raley, 
$1.25. — The Children’s Christmas bon Mara 
raden. illas., $1.50.—The Adventures of peace flat. 
ford Pyke, illus., $1.75.— Naval History of he nited 
States, by Willis J. Abbot, illus., $3.75.—Children at 


by Elisabeth W. Cone. illus., 1 50. nna Missing 
Prince, by G. E. Farrow, illus., $1.50.—Pierre and his 


punies by Elizabeth W. pney, ‘illus., $1. — Derick, 
Barbara Yechton, $1.50.— 3 Fairy 
aon ‘ales, new edition, illus., $2. — Brownie, a story told from 


a child's point of view, illus., $1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
The Pink Fai Book. edited so Aotn hae illus., on 


Children, by ‘sh PEF Fowler, illus. —Here Th Are! 

more stories, written and illus. by James F. Sullivan. — 

The Adventures of Three Bold Babes, Y mend aca 
$1.50. (Longmans, Green, 


Brooks, with M. 

$1.50. — Joan une ty Me Bouvet de Monvel, 

in by che aan . — Master Skylark, by John 
as., $1.50.—The Last iers, by 





Andersen's Fairy Tales; Rollo at Wark by Jacob Abbett; 


Rollo at P Jacob Abbott; and Tanglewood Tales, 
Wehorees ten hi celesn oe.. per vol., $1. 
( Ty Onesll & Oe) 





reo ater 65 cts. i [ac 

wh 4,55 ©. Bunser, music by Oscar Weil, 
Hina. 82 $2.50. e Painted Desert, a story of northern 
rizona, by Kirk — illus., $1.25.— The Rock of the 
Bion, by olly Elliot Seawell, illus. ert Life in 
England, by John Corbin, illus.— Alan Ransford, by Ellen 

, illus. aa & Bros.) 
Blanchard, illus., $1.25.— 


Three Pretty Maids, b 
Last cane, b Fag i pear illus., $1.25. — The 


ae uest, by rf h St. Leger, illus., oe ove 
ji, $1.25. (J. B. Lippincott Go.) 


A Norway Summer, by Laura D. Nichols, illus., $1.25.— The 
Golden Crocodile, a 


of mining — by | F. Mortimer 
Trimmer. $1 30. The oung Puritans Bodies. by by 
P. Wells Smith, $1 '25.--The Little Rad Sebel 
iy Se velyn Raymond, egg hag i & « Revelaws Ms Mr. 
y 


, an electrical story, by John Trawteldee, 
$1.25.— The Secret of — Black Butte, or The Mysterious 
Mine, a tale of the Bi by William Shattuck, illus., 

1.50. — Wanolasset, yack Plympton, illus., $1.25.— 


‘orpeannts the re ‘& Lily F. Wesselhoeft, illus., 
$1.25.— Rich Eno bo 7 igh Webster, illus., $1.25.— 
Nan in the City, or Nan’s Winter with . Girls, by Myra 
Sawyer Hamlin, illus., $1.25. (Roberts Bros.) 


Si Verses for Children, words by Lydia Ave’ 
inging vari rious com = ill as, te mi Neigh: 
bors, a by Ernest Ingersoll, illus.— Jack 


the 7 Killer, i ilies in colors im Hook nal The 


The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, by H. B. and B.T. B., illus., 
(Edward Arnold.) ' a 


$1. 


Peal Travor Adventures, by Sam Clover. illus., $1.25.— 


Mother Goose in by L. Frank Baum, ‘illus. by 
Maxfield Parrish, $2.— Enchanted Burro, by Charles 
F. Lam illus., $1.50.— Muses up to Date, children’s 
plays, by H. D. and R. M. Field, $1. (Way & Williams.) 


King Longboard, , by Barrington Macgregor, illus. by Charles 


mson, $1.50. — Nonamia, more fairy tales, by Evelyn 

Sharp, $1.50. — Three Picture te, ep Walter Senne, 

25.— The Child Who Will Never Grow Uld, by K. 
Doagias King, $1.25. (John Lane.) 


Blown Away, a nonsense narrative, Richard Mansfield, 


illus., $1.25. — Three Children of , & life of Christ 
for o. young, by John Gordon, new edition, ilius., $1. 
(L. C. oe & Co.) 


, illus., 75 cts. (Am. Bapaee Pub’n Society. ) 
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Ten Little Comedies, stories for girls, Gertrude Smith, 
illus., $1.25. — Miss Belladonna, a child of to dey | by 
Caroline Ticknor, illus., $1.50. (Little, Brown, & 

At the Front, by Oliver Optic, illus., a 50. — Pacific ll 
or Adventures in Eastern Seas, b Oliver Optic, illus., 
$1.25. —Guarding the Border, or The Boys of the Great 
Lakes, by Everett T. Tomlinson, illus., $1.50. — Stories 
of the American Revolution, by Everett T. Tomlinson, 
illus., 30 cts. — An Oregon hood, by Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks. illus., $1.25. — The Happy Six, by Penn Shirley, 
illus., 75 ets. — Queer Janet, a race Le Baron, illus., 
75 ets.—On Plymouth Rock, by “Col. Samuel Adams 
Drake, illus., 60 cts. — Hearthstone Series, by 
authors, 6 vols., per vol., 50 cts. (Lee & Shepard. ) 

Success, by Orison. Swett Marden, $1.25. — The Romance of 
Discovery, by Wm. Elliot Griffis, $1.50. — ee 8 
Young Aids, by Everett T. nan Ph. D.— The 
Beach Patrol, by William Drysdale, $1.50. — wr iitidebipmes 
coat by Chas. yard Norton, $1.25. — Over the Andes, 

by Hezekiah Butterworth, $1.50. — A Successful Venture, 
by on Douglas Deland, $1.50.—Sue Orcutt, by Mrs. 
M. Vaile, $1.50. (W. A. Wilde & Co.) 

™ ‘Narsery Rhyme Book, edited by pl Lang, illus. 
by E. Leslie Brooke, $2. Mona St. Claire, by Annie E. 
Armstrong, illus., $1.50. — In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure, 
by R. S. Walkey, illus., $1.50.—Warne’s Fairy Library, 
new vols.: Hans Andersen’s Tales, Grimm’s Goblins, and 
Icelandic Fairy Tales by Mrs. M. Hall ; each illus., $1.25. 
—The Dear Old Nursery Rhymes, illus. in colors, $1.— 
Just a yy Boy, oe about Willie, illus., 75 cts. 

arne 

Eunice and Cricket, b Elisabet W. Timlow, illus., $1.— 
Under the Cuban red A. Ober, illus., $1.50, — 
Chatterbox for 1897, illus., ath 25. — Our Little One’ 's An- 
nual for 1897, illus.. $1.75. —The Nursery, Vol. Z, illus. be 
$1.25. — Oliver Optic’ s Annual for 1897, illus., $i. 25.— 
The City of Stories, by F —= % M. yy illus. $1.25. 
—The Apprentice Boy, or Learni Business, by 
Frank M. Bicknell, illus., $1.25.— The Te Two Altheas, by 
Edith C. Horsman, illus., $1.50. (Estes & ey ) 


The Children’s Study, a new historical series, 4 vols., each 
75 ets. — The Companions of Jesus, a Bible picture ‘book, 
$1.25. — A Girl in Ten Thousand, by L. T. Meade, illus., 
- — Founded on Paper, by Charlotte M. Yonge, illus., 

$1.25. — ’Toinette, and other stories, by Barbara Yechton, 
a 75 ects. —In a Sea Bird’s Nest, by Frances Clare. 
.» $1.25. (Thos. Whittak er.) 

A omen volume to ‘Sweetheart Travellers,’”’ by S. R. 
Crockett. — Fairy Tales, by Shanes —_ jBaglish, — = 
$1.50. — Nursery Rhymes, music by a SS 
by Paul Woodrovfe, with preface by heo. Ms 
$2. — Little yee ag illus., $1.25. — Little Grown Uy Up 


’ 


Series, in three books, b y Maud Humphrey, illus. in colors. 

(F. A. Stokes Co.) 
Animal Land, b ae pn age — isodnstion 
y Andrew . Moles- 


worth, $1 50. — The Hook of __ tor Chitdsen, illus., 
$2. — Little Ivan’s Hero, by Helen Milman, i} -, $1.25. 
— Venice the Rebel, a oy for boys, by G. Manville 
Fenn, $1.50. — Shoulder we! “ oulder, by Gordon Stables, 
$1.50. (E. P. Dutton & C 

A Bunker Hill Failure, by pom F. Burnham, illus., $1.25, 
— Called to the Front, by Willis Boyd Allen, illus., $1.25, 
—Castle Daffodil, by rtha Burr Banks, illus., $1. — 
Dan Drummond of the Drummonds, by a xs 
linger, illus., $1.25.—A Genuine Lady, by Mrs. I. T 
Thurston, illus., $1.25. (Congregationa’ s. WA fee.) 

The Dumpies, discovered and drawn by Frank Verbeck, 
text by Albert Bigelow Paine, $1.25.—The Autobio- 

hy of a Monkey, seventy drawings by a Mayer, 
= verses by Albert Bigelow rae, $1.25. 
ngaree, and other stories, by R. K. Monkittrick, “a. 
ie H. Russell.) 

The Girl Ranchers, by Mrs. Carrie L. Marshall, illus., 1. 25. 
— Miss Wildfire, a Julie M. Lippmann, illus., $1.25. — 
True to his Trust, by E. 8, Ellis, illus., $1. 25.—At the 
Siege of Quebec, by James Otis, illus., $1.25. (Penn 
Pab’g Co.) 

Good Luck. by L. T. Meade, illus., $1.—Kent Fielding’s Ven- 
tures, by I. T. Thurston, illus. $1. 25. (A. I. Bradley & Co.) 

Fairy Tales from the Far North, by P. Chr. Asbjérnsen, 
authorized translation by H. L. Braekstad, illus., $2. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 

me Little Blue Fox, and other creatures, selected, collected, 

illustrated by children, $1.50. (Wm. Doxey. ) 








LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 127 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Richard Wagner. By Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
trans. from the German by G. Ainslie Hight, and so wed 
by the author. Lllustrated in photogravure, collotype, ete., 
ae os, gilt top, uncut, pp. 402. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


cok phooe3 Correspondence of Rufus King. Edited by his 
grandson, Charles R. King, M.D. Vol. IV., 1801-1806 
with portrait, git, lange 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. G, P: 
Puatnam’s Sons. 

Arnold of R' oz: F Pe School Life and Contributions to 
Education. J. ae M.A.; with Intro- 
a en ty the Tord a eit. 12mo, uncut, 

Fe abe. and eee) a. zeal their Influence on En- 
glish Education. By Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A. 12mo, pp. 277. 
**Great Educators.’’ Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 net. 

Ulysses 8. Grant, and the Period of National Preservation 

and Reconstruction. By William Conant Church. Illus., 
amy vy ** Heroes of the Nations.” G. P. Putnam’s 
ns. q 


HISTORY. 


The Evolution of France under ete Third Republic. By 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin ; from the French by 
Taabel F, Hapgood ; with Preface end eddicions by Dr. 

rt Ww 1 its, Svo, t top, pp. 
T. Y. Crowell & Uo. $. 

What Gunpowder Plot Was. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
Yo on 12mo, uncut, pp. 208. Longmans, Green, 

The Founding < of the German Empire by William k by 
Heinrich von Sybel; trans. from the German b be EE 
Shimmelfenning White. Vol. VL.; 8vo, pp. ay Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2. yE. H m 

The Story of the Cowboy. . us., tans 
es 349. Soot ne Weak acter Appleton & 


The Campaign of Marengo. With Comments. By Herbert 
3 oe With maps, 12mo, pp. 240. A.C. McClurg 
Beside Old Hearth-Stones. a ae oa Brown. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 367. — my 

Report ‘and pa Papers of | Venezuela 
Commission. Vol. I., Historical; large 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 406. Government Printing Office. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A History of English Poetry. By W. J. Courthope, C.B. 
Vol. II., The Renaissance and the Reformation : Influence 
of the Court and the Universities. Large 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 429. illan Co. $2.50. 

Letters to an Unknown. By P r Mérimée ; 


from the French, with Preface, by cont Pane du ‘Bole, . 


12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 305. iocotaaete. $1.25. 

History of Early Christian Literature in the First Three 
Centuries. By Dr. Gustav Kriiger; trans. by Rev. Charles 
R. Gillett, A.M. 12mo, pp. 409. Macmillan Co. $2 net. 

Talks on the Study of Literature. By Arlo Bates. 12mo, 

pp. 260. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Certain Accepted Heroes, and Other Essays in Literature 
and Politics. as Spon Cabot — ae gilt top, 
pyre pe Te he Re J.H Pal 

The Age of Milton. By the Rev. ow: 

M.A.; with Introduction, ete., why J. Bass beg am M.A, 
16mo, pp. 254. ‘*Handbooks of English Literature.” 
Maemillan Co. $1 net. 

The Poet’s Poet, and Other Essays. Bes William A. Quayle. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 352. Curts & Jennings. $1.25. 

From a Girl’s Point of View. By Lilian Bell. With por 
trait, 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 192. Harper & Brothers. 


$1.25. 
The Statue in the Air. By Caroline Eaton Le Conte. 18mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 120. Macmillan Co. 75 cts. 
Tom Moore in Bermuda: A Bit of —? | Gossip. By 
4, 0. igsenee Illus., 4to, pp. 17. Lancaster, 
.: The Author. Paper. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD meyer a 
7. Works of way Rabelais. Trans. b he Ge 
rquhart and Peter Motteux ; revised, with -_ 
— r talfred Wallis. yt 5 vols,, illus., 16mo, gilt tops, uncut. 
J. B. Lippineott Co. $5. 


K 
in photogravare st. bmw Ss AH 476. T. Y. Crowell 
& 


The Ring and the Book. By Robert i Beowslag : of | 
from the author’s _ version by Charlotte 
Helen A. Clarke. e Pea ete., 8vo, 7 
top, pp. 490. T. Y. Crowell 
The Novels of H. de Balzac: New vain Seraphita, and 
Pref on, 6y George Saint Hach ils on cinta 
faces by ury. . P, 
uncut. Macmillan Co. Per vol., $1.50 
Illustrated English Library. New vols.: Lever’s Charles 
O'Malley, illus. by Arthur Rackham; and Bulwer- 
Lytton’s The Last Days of Pompeii, illus. by Lancelot 
— te Each 12mo, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Per 
vo 


Temple Classics. Edited b 7 1 Gollancz, M.A. New 
vols.: wr. s Johnson, Vol. II.; Montaigne’s Essayes, 
Vol. Chapman’s of Homer’s Odyssey, 
2 . Vic with a 18mo, gilt top, uncut. 
Maemillan Co. Per vol., 

John Halifax, Man has By Miss Mulock. ‘ Luxem- 
bourg ”’ edition ; illus. by Alice Barber Stephens ; 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 540. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. * Daiventiy * ste 
edition, with biographical Introduction. With pho 
1 oe 12mo, gilt top, pp. 502. T. Y. Crowell Co. 

1.50, 
Faience Series. New vols.: Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Let- 


Bonnard, 
tae. by Anabetie Weed ; end Ge Lovts orris’s The Epic 
of Hades. Each with photogravure frontispiece, 16mo, 
gilt top. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Per vol., $1. 

“Outward Bound” Edition of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Works. New ay ae Light That Failed. Illus., 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, 329 A ees Scribner’s Sons. { Sold 
only in sets by su 

Edward the Third. Edited by G. C. Moore Smith, M.A. 
With frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 127. * Temple 
Dramatists.” Macmillan Co. 45 cts. 


POETRY. 


Ballads of Yankee Land. By William Edward Penney. 
12mo, gilt top, —. pp. 301. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 5. 

The Epic of Paul. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. *h Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2. 

The Daughter of Ypocas, and Other Verse. By Heary 
= rs Remsen. 12mo, uncut. Hartford, Conn.: Belkna 

arfield. $1.50. 

wae Pipe vn peek: A Collection of College Verse. Chosen 

_ Joseph Harrison. w uncut, pp. 152. Provi- 
Rounds Co, $1. 

= pty at Other Poems. Edward S. Van Zile. 
12mo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 151. F Tens yann Neal Neely. 

Away from Newspaperdom, s Other Poems. By 
Bernard McEvoy. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 143. 
Toronto: N. Morang. $1. 


FICTION. 
The Christian. By Hall Caine. 12mo, pp. 540. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 
Three Partners; or The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 
a7. as Harte. 16mo, pp. 342. Houghton, in & Co. 
1 
An Open-Eyed Conspiracy: An Idyl of Saratoga. By 
W. D. Howells. 12mo, pp. 181. Harper & Brothers. $1. 
Wayfaring Men. By Edna Lyall. 12mo, pp. 452. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 
Barbara Blomberg: A Historical Romance 
Ebers; trans. from the German by "Bary 9. - ‘Seferd Te 
2 vols.,16mo. D. Appleton & Co. 





Many Cargoes. aah 1 Second edition ; 12mo, 
pp. 247. i es Co. $1. 

By Cy W Tomo, gilt top, uncut, 38. Chetins 
oh, it top, uncu e8 
Seribuer’s Sons. $1.25." _ 

John Marmaduke: ‘A Romance of the English Invasion of 
Ireland in 1649. By Samuel Harden Church. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 328. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 

:A . By Bertram Mit- 
ford. Illus., 12mo, pp. 248. R.F. enno & Co. $1.25. 

Ca; fate Paetenen. a Th Gautier ; trans. from the 


as I ‘ . 
pp. 532. i Pa) Tey ya Jeenrgrandens 


His Majesty’s Greatest Subject. By 8S. S. Thorburn. 
12mo, pp. 324. D. Appleton &Co. $1. 

Mrs. Keith’s Crime: A Record. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
ry edition ; with frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 234. Harper 


The Lady Charlotte. By Adeline Sergeant. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 274. Rand, MeNally &°Co. $1. 

Mifanwy (A Welsh ). By Allen Raine. 12mo, 
pp. 326. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Cursed by a Fortune. By Manville Fenn. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 317. Rand, McNally & Co. $1. 

Beyond the Pale. By B. M. Croker. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 354. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 

True to Themselves: A chological Study. By Alex- 
ander J. C. Skene, M. an ith portrait, 12mo, pp. 397. 
F. Tennyson Neely. 

In the Days of Drake. — J. S. Fletcher. ae. gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 248. Rand, McNally & Co. 75 cts 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


British Central Africa: An Attempt to Give Some Ac- 
count of a Portion of the Territories under British Influ- 
rg baa Bp awe ao 

us. in ure, ’ 
Kaward Arnold. $10. ‘si 

Picturesque Burma, Past and Present. By Mrs. Ernest 
Hart. Llus. in ph vure, etc., large Svo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 400. 53 ippincott Co. $7.50. 

— alee A beaten Account ae eo Yukon 

" Ernest Ingersoll. Lllus.,12mo, pp. 149. Rand, 
MeNally & Co. Paper, 25 cts. - 

-  Y the Land of Gold. By Charles Frederick Stans- 
pt Lilus., 16mo, pp. 190. F. Tennyson Neely. Paper, 

ots. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Isaiah: A Sealy of f Pee I I—XIl. By H. G. Mitchell. 
8vo, pp. 263. &Co. $2. 

Religions of FA, Peoples. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
A.M. 12mo, uncut, pp. 264. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

History of the Christian Church. By George H. Dryer, 
D. D. Vol. II., The Preparation for Modern Times, 
de D. us., 12mo, pp. 635. Curts & Jennings. 

1 


Voices of Doubtand Trust. Selected by Volney Streamer. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 215. Brentano’s. — 

Personal Friendships of Jesus. By J. R. Milles D.D. 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 267. T. Y. Crowell & Go. $1. 

Oxford House Papers. Written by Members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Third series; 16mo, pp. 171. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 75 cts. 

What Is Worth While? By Anna Robertson Brown. New 
edition ; 12mo, gilt top, uncut. T. Y.Crowell & Co. $1. 

What Is Worth While Series. New vols.: By the Still 
nae by Rev. J. R. Miller; Heavenly Recognition, by 

Witt Talmage ; Wherefore, 0 God? by Rev. 
Charles Herbert; Giving What We _ by Anna Rob- 
ertson Brown Lindsay ; The Art of Living, by i A 
Emory Lyon ; The Soul’s Quest After God, by Rev. L won 

Abbott ; Of Intercourse with God, from the French of J. B. 
Saint- Jure ; Ships and Havens, by Rev. Henry Van ke; 
The Christ-Filled Life, b Wikia Charles Cuthbert 
Self-Culture, hk Res. William E. =. Saaeias True Prue Wo- 


man . b 
Aspirations, by R Rew G H.C a Mince m ri A. ris 
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A Good Start. By F.B. Meyer, M.A. With portrait, 24mo, MISCELLANEOUS. 

Daily iba, “T. ¥ Crowell EF at gilt edges, pp. 191. a < my The Life, Tra aad ofa Deg. By 
T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 75 cts, oe Bro, pp: 380. Lamson, 

Bright Threads. By Julia H. Johnston. 18mo, pp. 157. | ssanuel of Ecclesiastical Architecture. By Prof. Will- 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cts. en Illus., 8vo, pp. 429. a noes & Jen- 


a Messages. 18mo, pp. 158. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

cts. 

The Fifth Gospel; or, The Gospel Acceriing to Paul (re- 
vised version). By Charles Roads, D.D. 12mo, pp. 112. 
Curts & Jennings. 50 cts. 

Best Methods of Promoting Spiritual Life. By the late 
{elites Be moos. Pca portraits, 18mo, pp. 63, Thomas 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Introduction to Philosophy: A Handbook for Students. 
By Oswald Kites: trans. from the German by W. B. Pills- 
ay A B. ‘Titchener. 12mo, uncut, pp. 256. Mac- 


SCIENCE. 

Modern Mythology. By Andrew Lang. 8vo, uncut, pp. 212. 
Longmans, Green, & & Co. $3 

Light from Egypt. By Re. J. N. Doadeaivesh. D.D. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 400. Curts & Jennings. $1.25 

Modes of Motion; or, Mechanical aeneed of Physical 
Phenomena. By A. E. Dolbear. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 119. 
Lee & Shepard. 75 cts. 

List of Mammals from Somali-Land Odtgined by the 
Museum’s — African Expedition. By D. G. Elliot, 
F.RS.E, , large 8vo, uncut. id umbian 
Museum. fo 

Observations on a Collection of Papuan Crania. B 

rge A. Dorsey. Lllus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 48. Field 
Columbian Museum. Paper. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


Complete Hoyle: A Cyclopedia of All the Indoor Games 
Played at the Present Day. By R. F. Foster. Illus., 
+ ti 625. F. A. Stokes Co. $3. 

The Encyclopeedia of Sport. Edited by the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. Aflalo. Parts V. 
and VL; illus. in photogravure, etc., 4to, uncut. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Per part, paper, $1. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


True to his Home: A Tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. 
By a eee Butterworth. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 322. D. Apple- 


of the American Revolution. By 


The Red Patriot: 3 
. jus., 12mo, pp. 275. D. Appleton 


William O. Stoddard. 


& Co. $1.50. 
An Old-Field School-Girl. By Marion Harland. LIllus., 
2mo, pp. 208. ee eee ae gr 


The Painted Desert: A Story of Northern Arizona. 
> oe Ilus., 12mo, pp. 274. ties 
1 

Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas: A Tale of the Siege of 
Detroit. Br Delceal H. R. Gordon. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 300. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


12mo, pp. 226. T. Y 

The Boys of Fort Schuyler. aad James Otis. Ilus., 8vo, 
‘ Lauriat. $1.25. 

The Boyhood of Famous Authors. By William H. Ride- 

ing. LIllus., 12mo, pp. . T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Commodore Bainbridge. James Barnes. [llus., 12mo, 

p16 _— “ Young Heroes Sante Navy.” D. Appleton & 


anand” on Meadow People. By ame 
gay Illus., gilt top, uncut, pp. TP Dek nen 3 


Cuptegere Cacee stant Play ‘by Jeocb Abb b Abbott tt. Tales 

at aco 

He Sus lem, & Andersen ; oS ieee Tanglewood 
Tales. Each illus. in colors, ete., 16mo. TY. Crowell & 
Co. Per vol., $1. o @en ‘ - 

The Signal Boys of "75: le of Boston during the 
— By James Otis. Lilus., 8vo, pp. 99. & Lanriat. 
5 cts. 

The Wreck of the Circus. By James Otis. LIllus., 12mo, 

pp. 97. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. 








The Live ae ~; tion by Pa >. Emile Boi thorized 
ition by oul Hichard t M. D. a large 
| a pp. 133, G. P $2. 
Manual of Physical nas er wy Army. By First 
ae Edmund L. Butts. LIllus., 12mo, _ 175. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


. Fifth attics, revised and enlarged. Illus., 12mo, 


od se Showing the gold fields and vari 
ome eemite fp Cha saiege. Site Rand, McNall iy & Co. 


South American Trade of Baltimore. By} ual R. Ruat- 
ter, Ph. D, 8vo, uncut, pp. 87. ns Hopkins 
University Studies.’’ Paper, 50 cts. 


Mile. Helene Noldi, 


Returning for a few weeks to her native city, Chi , after 
a residence of sev: years in the musical centres of 
where the beauty of her voice, and ication to 
study, nome oon a on enplabte tat of many frends the 
younger at the uest many friends 
remember her as Helen Russell Uirich ) be betel " 
In Concert at Central Madie Hall, Oct. 7, 
At Eight O'Clock, 
When she will be assisted by Mr. Gzoncze Hamuin, The 
Sprering QuaRTEtTE, and Mrs. Jonanna Hess-Burr. 
Reserved Seats, 75 cts. and $1.00. 
On sale on and after October 4, at Box Office. 


Rictaro HERBERT ARMS mes, 4 Re pee Tutor, will 














receive in 897. 
— Address, 125 Lake Shore Drive, Cmicago. 
Fes OBTAINING 100 QUESTIONS wu y play of Shakespeare, 
or without answers, er ire Awe RasDALL- 
Avenue, New York 





ITERARY CIRCLES AND SCHOOLS. Send 
for announcement of “Courses for the Study of 
Fiction.” Guidance in the systematic critical study of 

the best fiction. Mrs. H. A. Davipson, 
No. 1 Sprague Place, AtBany, N. Y. 


STORY-WRITERS, ——s Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
Lech, or the dhdied authiten died eumpentién, or elltine to to peltadtion? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Scarce and Miscellaneous Books. 


Americana, Poems, ete. 

Late War, Religion, “ , oe 
History, , Travel, and Natural History 
Fine Ed: eo bm ang . 

“Dea 2 ete, PBic., Bie. 


Send stamp for catalogue to A. J. CRAWFORD, 
P. 0. Box 317. 312 N. Seventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Special Fall Announcement — 1897. 





CAMP AND TRAIL: A Story of the Maine Woods, By Isanzet Horwrroox. A moose-hunting, bear-trapping, pine- 
forest story. Bright, breezy, and exciting. Beautifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE READY RANGERS. By Krex Mownoz. A story of land and water, bicycles and boys. By the best writer of 
that most delightful kind of boys’ stories. Illustrated by W. A. Roczrs. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MODERN FAIRYLAND. By Excy Bornuam. The charming story of an up-to-date, end-of-the-century fairy. Ilus- 


by Bripeman. 4to, $1.25. 


PHRONSIE PEPPER. The last of the “ Five Little Peppers.” By Mancarer Sipyey. The last and best of the famous 
Pepper books, dear to thousands of children. Illustrated by Jrssrz McDermorr. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE TRUE STORY OF U. S. GRANT, The American Soldier. By Ersnince S. Brooxs. A new and delightful 
volume in this author's popular “* Children’s Lives of Great Men”’ Series. Profusely illustrated. 4to, $1.50. 


HIS FIRST CHARGE. By Fave Hounrtincron. A well-told temperance story of a young minister’s first parish. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


ONCE UPON A TIME, and Other Child Verses. By Many E. Wnxins. Ballads, verses, and jingles, written for 
the children by one of the foremost American story-tellers. Lllustrated by E. B. Barry. 12mo, $1.00. 


OVERRULED. By Mrs. G. R. Atpen (“‘Pansy’’). A continuation of this popular author’s strong and convincing story 


** Making Fate.”’ Lllustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE GREAT ISLAND; or, Cast Away in New Guinea. By Wuiuis Boyp Attzn. A new story in the * Camp 
and Tramp ”’ Series, and a fine one. Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cts. 


TOM PICKERING OF ’SCUTNEY: His Experiences and Perplexities. By Sopa Swett. The story of an enterpris- 
ing but uncertain country boy, told by one of the best writers of country stories for young folks. Lllustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


New Editions of old “ Favorites"’ now ready. 
Holiday Board Juveniles, for children of all ages, in bright and beautiful covers, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Send for latest Catalogue. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 92 PEARL ST., BOSTON. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’s NEw Books. 





THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. 

A Story of Child Life. By Epitn H. Fow er, author 
of “The Young Pretenders.” With 24 illustrations 
by Ethel Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“A delightful children’s story. The author seems to 
have caught the daring inconsequence and persistency in 
hammering out an idea which characterize untrammeled con- 
-versation in the nursery very cleverly. For its dialogue alone 
the amusing little book ie better reading than a good many 
more pretentious works of fiction.’,"— Pali Mall Gazette. 


KALLISTRATUS. 

An Autobiography. A Story of Hannibal and the 
Second Punic War. By A. H. Girxss, M.A., Mas- 
ter of Dulwich College. With 3 illustrations by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“The boys for whom this story is mainly intended will 
hardly fail to get a clearer conception of the incidents of the 
Second Punic War than from the ordinary text-book. The 
real hero of the book, of course, is Hannibal. who is painted 
in the most attractive colors.’"— Manchester Guardian. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 
By Anprrew Lane. 8vo, cloth, 236 pages, $3.00. 





RAMEAU’S NEPHEW. 

A Translation from Diderot’s Autographic Text. By 
Syitvia Marcaret Hur. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
(Ready ) 

“An unabridged translation, provided with notes, that 
will help those unacquainted with the literary history and the 
intrigues of the period to understand better the numerous 
personal and ironica! allusions in which this strange bundle 
of philosophy, satire, and observation abounds.”’ 


THE EXPOSITORY PARAGRAPH AND 
SENTENCE. 
An Elementary Manual of Composition. By CHARLES 
Sears Ba.pwin, A.M., Pb.D., Instructor in Rhetoric 
in Yale University. 50 cts. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 

A Reply to Father Gerard. By S. R. Garprner, D.C.L. 
With illustrations. Crown 8vo, 216 pages, $1.50. 
“*If Father Gerard’s Essay, ‘What was the gunpowder 

plot?’ had done nothing more than elicit Mr. Gardiner’s 

exhaustive and lucid reply, he would have done much to 
deserve the gratitude of historical students. . . . A model 
of patient research and a triumph of common sense.”’—The 

Atheneum. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY’S 
FALL BOOKS —1897. 








THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF ALL AGES 
AND COUNTRIES. 
By C. W. Hecxernorn. New edition, thoroughly revised 


and greatly enlarged. Two vols. Demy 8vo. $10.00. 
jh pn Rp eh og AB Ae the result of twenty-five 
eo pl te ey eet 4 
ding 180 Secret Organisations tn all the only book of its 
is not likely to be superseded. 


bibles BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
desc cold, Wah etna Y Bae 
TTON, : y 
"Dickensian," * Dickens with Pen and ~! Pencil,” etc. 

A delightful surprise to the lovers of Dickens, it ha 
relating to Dickens and his work was 


taken to eliminate, as far as possible, 

reprinted in America, and the publishers confidently belie 
many papers contained in this volume will be fi 

alike to the general public and the Dickens student and 


BY RIGHT OF SWORD. 


A Novel. By A. W. Mancumonr. Illustrated. Thick 

12mo, cloth, th. $1.50. 

A brilliant novel of Russian lif of 
2 or day, renee e. oand cliting soe 


tures in 


LADY HAMILTON AND LORD NELSON. 


A Historical Biography based on [nd a and aun a 
ments in the Morrison collection. With 
trait of Lady Hamilton, after a pain 
JOHN Corpy JEAFFRESON, author o 
Byron,” ete. New vised 
tional Seale ne miedo “7 em Sm 
cloth, $2.25; three-quarter calf, $5.00; three-quarter 


levant, $6.50. 


SHAKSPERE. 


Victorian levant, poli 
This unique edition of "s works, in bind: onl: 

> jrade, will on of Shakspere's works, the deinen yt 
are clear cut new type, and printed on 

reducing the weight aed bulk of the work, and making ite volume that 

can be read without fatigue either on the part of eye or hand. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF QUEEN VICTO- 


RIA’S REIGN. 
A Book of Appreciations. Mrs. OrrpHant, Mrs. Lynn 
Oe een Mrs. Macgvorp, Mrs. Parr, 


HALL, CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, ADELINE SER- 
GEANT, and Epna Lyaur. Square 4to, ¢ 
Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. 
Lady 
ing, Dinah Mulock (Mrs. Craik), Julia Kava- 
nagh, Amelia Buntiond Edwards, Mrs. Norton, “A. L. 0. E.” (Miss 
Tucker), and Mrs. Ewing. 


THE ACTORS’ ART. 
Theatrical Reminiscences and Methods of Study and Advice 
to Secioante. Specially ouemunet bi a Sir Henry Irvine, 
Exvten Terry, Manor K HM TREE, 
L. T. Too, and sr canediion bh oye aan of the 
Day. Edited b by J yy pny Prefatory note by 
Sir Henry IRviNG. ye cloth, $2.00 net. 
Not only a work of general interest, but an invaluable guide for the 
amateur actor. 





LOVE SONGS OF FRANCE. New Edition. 


Translated from the of Baudelaire, De Musset, 
Lamartine, Gautier, De r. Parry, Nadaud, pee, 
and others. Illustrate ustrated with Frontispiece in a 


Phot vure. post 8vo, 
im white veliemy with slip cover, $1.50; Seauaialy bound $5.00; 
full levant, $6.50. oben} 
ws hee heey A poems aon the Santted repository given them.— 
AN IRREGULAR CORPS IN MATABELE 
LAND. 
By Lisocr.-Cou. Prumer. Post 8vo, with twelve maps and 
plans, $3.00. 
An 


interesting description of the recent Matabele cam note- 
worthy also as being the first experiment in modern warfare 
ising cod handling on foveguinr Coty of tooepe. — 


THE COPY-MAKER. 
A novel of Journalistic Life in New York. By Wmu1am 
Farquar Payson. Illustrated by H. B. Eppy. 12mo, 


eloth, $1.00. 
Wow Tork, ith exversions tase terry Bake ian Ay worden 
tions are a notabie feature. 
A GARDEN OF ROMANCE. 
Romantic Tales of all time Buperbiy veinted by Ballan- 
tine. Chosen and edited by Eaxner R if, 
4to, cloth, gilt. Special holiday edition. $2 $2.00. a 


and fancy have their lect work in 
in them we feel wand hg et Af —T- wh - 


Speaker, 


“THE SIXTIES.” + gto 


PACIFIC TALES. 
Rect and Paine,” eta, With frontipiaos photogravere 
: ~ : 8vo, green cloth, gilt top, 


Mr. Becke has recently been dubbed “ The Bret Harte of the Pacific.’’ 


KALEE’S SHRINE. 

pees Sue thor of ‘‘ The Woman Who 

Gee Saled Onions” oto Vagabond Library. With 
Pa = A anay “ies, 50 cts. 

A clever story by Grant Allen, the scene of which is largely laid in 


«SIXTY AND SIX.” 
Chips from Literary Workshops. Edited 
ms. With oy pees Holiday edition. 
n 
In the of % 
pages wil be found uxtyaix “chipe'" from the en of ators more of 


THE PLATITUDES OF A PESSIMIST. 
eget we Life of a Prig,”’ ete. Crown 8vo, 


— of the author. 


Wu Crzm- 
intily bound. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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OVA BRITANNIA: OFFERING MOST EX- 
CELLENT FRUITS BY PLANTING IN 
VIRGINIA: EXCITING ALL SUCH AS BE 
WELL AFFECTED TO FURTHER THE SAME. 
LONDON : PRINTED FOR SAMUEL MACHAM, 
AND ARE TO BE SOLD AT HIS SHOP IN 
PAUL'S CHURCH-YARD, AT THE SIGN OF 
THE BUL-HEAD, 1609. 





PRICE 25 CENTS $3.00 A YEAR 





Published by 


GEORGE P HUMPHREY 
ROCHESTER NY 











THe PATHFINDER — the national news review for BUSY PEOPLE. 

comprehensive, non-partisan, clean. Gives 

facts, not opinions. Economises time and money. $1.00 a year; trial 
of 13 weoks, 15 cts. Cheapest review published. 

Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. ©. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 
is in 
FOR oy! Fee, USE tn foo drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
Other to suit all Hands. Gold Medals EB ° 
ale and 1889, and the Award at eee 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


Sein, tothe 7 The Standard Biank Books. 
to the quire. | Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
oererything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 


qqentig Aecounh Book, under the Frey patent. For sale by all book- 
sellers and stationers. 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 




















The International Magazine. 


An Illustrated 

Monitbly. 

Interesting and Instructive, 

Novel and Entertaining. 

$1.50 ayear. 15 cents a copy. 

Standard Books 

Handsomely Bound 

Given away 
To every new or renewing subscriber. Those who 
pay us the regular subscription price as above 
and 50 cents extra may select $1.50 worth of 
handsome books from our list of over 50 titles. 
We pay all expenses, including packing and 
postage. Send for book circular. 

If you read any other periodical write for our 

clubbing list — we can save you money. 

Union Quoin Co., Publishers. 

358 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago. 





Climate 
Cure ot New Mexico 


and ARIZONA. 


The SALT RIVER VALLEY of Arizona and the 
various Health Resorts in NEW MEXICO 


Are unrivalled for the relief of chronic lung and 
throat diseases. Pure, dry air; an equable tem- 
perature; the proper altitude; constant sunshine. 

Descriptive pamphlets issued by Santa Fe 
Route Passenger Department contain complete 
information relative to these regions. 

The items of altitude, temperature, humidity, 
hot springs, sanatoriums, cost of living, medical 
attendance, social advantages, ete., are concisely 
treated from an impartial standpoint. 

Physicians are respectfully asked to place this 
literature in the hands of invalids who need a 
change of climate. 

Address W. J. BLACK, 

G. P. A., A. T. & S. F. Ry., 


Topeka, Kan. 
Or C. A. HIGGINS, 
A. G. P. A., Carcago. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. 


J. E. MARTINE’S 
‘DANCING -ACADEMIES. 


Oldest, Largest, and Most Elegant 








in America. 
The Thirty-Lighth Annual Session . . . 1897-98, 
COMMENCES : 
West Side: 107 California Avenue October 7 
Near Madison 8t. 
North Side: 333 Hampden Court October 4 
South Side : ‘Ballard Hall October 6 


53d St. and Jefferson Ave. 


Scholars may enter at any time during the season. 
Private Lessons, by appointment, given at any hour not 
occupied by the regular classes. Private Classes may 
be formed at any of the Academies. 

Special attention given to private classes at semina- 
ries and private residences. 

Lady Teachers will assist at all classes. 





Address, for catalogue and terms, 


J. E. MARTINE, 
333 Hampden Court, Cuicaco. 





Rare Old Violins. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will send two or three old violins on approval, 
and allow an examination of seven days. 

Our new collection of Old Violins, owing to the de- 
pressed conditions under which it was bought, presents 
the Greatest Values Ever Offered. No teacher, con- 
noisseur, or student can afford to let this opportunity 
pass. No parent having a child desiring a satisfactory 
violin should delay corresponding with us. We offer 
fine old violins, ing a smooth and mellow tone, 
dated 1570 to 1810, from $25 upward ; artists’ violins, 
from $50 to $250 ; magnificent violins by the greatest 
of the old masters from $500 to $5000. A formal Cer- 
tificate of Genuineness accompanies every instrument. 
Remember, it took months of patient search in Europe 
to assemble our present collection, and no instrument in 
the stock can be duplicated. 


A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE FREE. 

Our new Catalogue of “Old Violins,”.272 pages, is 
profusely illustrated with quaint labels, etc., and gives 
biographies of the old makers, besides containing full 
description of the violins making up our collection. To 
violinists and students we will send a copy free upon 
application. 

We sell everything known in music. Sixty-one separate 
catalogues. Correspondence invited. 


LYON & HEALY, 
199-203 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1897. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 


Tidal Waves in American Literature. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


A study of the successive large movements in American literary Author of “‘ A Kentucky Cardinal,” 


production and the forces that contributed to them. 


The French Mastery of Style. 


An explanation of the French felicity in composition. 


Caleb West. I.-IV. 


A thrilling story of out-door life among light- house builders. 
Twenty-five Years’ Progress in Equatorial Africa. 


“The Choir Invisible,”’ ete. 


FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, 
Editor of ** The Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 
Author of ‘Tom Grogan,’’ ete. 


HENRY M. STANLEY, 


The unprecedented development since the explorer’s first journey. | Author of “ In Darkest Africa.” 


A Russian Experiment in Self-Government. 


GEORGE KENNAN, 


An explanation of a successful effort at self-government in an Asiatic Author of “Siberia and the Exile 
mining community: Are the Russians capable of self-government? System.” 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


Tuomas Bartey ALDRICH, 
T. J. J. Ses, 

SaraH ORNE JEWETT, 
Henry B. FULLER, 


Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
Henry D. SepGwick, JR., 
Stuart STERNE, 

FREDERIC Burk, 


Kate Dovetas WIGGIN. 


Thirty-five Cents a Copy. 


All newsdealers, or mailed 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


Four Dollars a Year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


No. 4 PARK STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Now Ready. Published by The Century Co. 


“HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER.” 


Dr. S. Were Mironert’s Great Novel oF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Pictures by HOWARD PYLE. 


In two vols., small 12mo, $2.00. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S FIRST AMERICAN NOVEL, 
‘*‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,” 


A Story of the Grand Banks. Illustrated by TABER. 12mo, cloth, 300 pages, $1.50. 


“The most vivid picture of sea toilers of New England which this generation has known.’’— Boston Journal, 
* Kipling’s powers of description are brought into play and are here seen at their best.’’— Post Express (Rochester). 








THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC. 
By Mary Hartrwew. CaTsERwoop, 

Author of ** The Romance of Dollard,”’ etc. 
STIRRING romance in which the Warrior Saint of France 
is the principal figure. The author has made a close study 
of the life and times of the Maid of Domremy, and she has 
reproduced the spirit of the age with fidelity and picturesque 
effect. 12mo, 280 pages. With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


AN aaeamn” LETTERS FROM JAPAN. 
y Joun La Farce. 
MBE: LA PARGE tas aniet well known for his rich and 
exquisite color and for certain famous pictures and com- 
positions in stained glass. Mr. La Farge’s word-painting is 
as vivid as the work of his brush. In rich binding, with the 
author’s illustrations, 300 pages, $4.00. 





AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION 
By Cuar.es W. Exror, LL.D., 
President of Harvard University. 
A COLLECTION of papers by President Eliot, devoted to 
questions of great moment : ‘‘ The Working of the Amer- 
ican Democracy.”’ ** Equality in a Republic,”’ ‘One Remedy 
for Municipal Misgovernment,”’ ** Present Disadvantages of 
Rich Men,”’ ete. 8vo, 300 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 


UP THE MATTERHORN IN A BOAT. 
By Manion Manvitte Pors. 
AX extravaganza of an up-to-date character. Full of rol- 
licking humor, and yet written in such a realistic style as 
to preserve the interest throughout. 16mo, about 225 pages. 
Illustrations by George Wright. Cloth back and paper sides, 
richly ornamented, $1.25. 





TWO NEW ISSUES IN THE *“ THUMB-NAIL SERIES.”’ 


DE AMICITIA. 
By Marcus Tu.uivs Cicero. 
AS’ these Thumb-Nail bouks are largely used for gifts, the 
present volume most appropriately consists of Cicero's 
essay on Friendship. ‘The translation is by Benjamin E. 
Smith. Size, 5% x3 inches; about 175 pages. Colored frontis- 
piece. Bound in full leather, richly stamped, $1.00. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
By Caarues Dickens. 
NEW issue in the attractive ‘* Thumb-Nail Series.” A 
dainty and appropriate form for this classic, and one that 
will appeal to every reader. Size, 54% x3 inches; about 250 
pages. With colored frontispiece by Charles M. Relyea. 
Bound in full leather, richly stamped, $1.00. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


FIGHTING A FIRE. 
By Caartes THaxter Hit. 

A GRAPHIC and interesting picture of the perils, the hard- 

ships, and the almost daily heroism of a fi *s life, 
telling how the fire department of a great city is organized, 
how the fi are trained, etc. The author is thoroughly 
familiar with the New York Fire Department. 12mo, about 
270 pages. With 30 pictures by the author. Cloth, $1.50. 











MISS NINA BARROW. 
By Frances Courtenay Bay or. 
A STRONG story for girls by the author of ‘‘On Both 
Sides,” ete. The heroine is a little girl who always had 
her own way, and the author tells what came of this lack of 
training. It is a story of ch ter-building. and exerts a 


helpful and stimulating influence. 12mo, about 275 pages. 
Frontispiece by Reginald Birch. Cloth, $1.25. 








A GREAT SUCCESS. ISSUED SEPTEMBER 24. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, with Preface by CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to the Battle-fields of the Revolution. More than 
Two Hundred Lilustrations. A Complete Panorama of the War. $1.50. 





Sold by al! Booksellers, or sent postpaid by 
THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








